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MARK LEMON, 
[over he has done 


good, honest work in 

\er departments of litera- 
"te, and has many and 
ae se claims to public 
tice, it is, we suspect, as 
ay genial editor of the 
. St successful humorous 
Jumal of the age, that Mr. 
ark Lemon will be prin- 
pally and most gratefully 
“Membered. Dear old, 
virth-provoking Punch has 
“come so decided an insti- 
wee amongst us, and has, 
the whole, been con- 
“ected with so much im- 
’rtiality and good sense, 
Jat there are few pub- 
San we could not 
er spare; and it is 
Tretty generally ceded in 
eas circles that its suc- 
“S 1s largely owing to the 
and Urs of its industrious 
ie gifted editor. Mark 
of Mon was one of the knot 
este y tors who associated in 
fren lishing Punch in 1841, 
j Seer the first acting as 
Seon editor, and, on the 
€ssion of Mr. Henry 
chews succeeding to the 
Se post, which he has 
z Ce retained. While fully 
Sognising his labours in 
= Capacity, we must not, 
Steere overlook his other 
re hg literary services, 
-ch have been unremit- 
y § for a long series of 
eine and in various capa- 
auth Thus, he is the 
or of upwards of sixty 
thematic pieces, some of 
a an of considerable merit, 
tin highly popular in their 
acta and as an amateur 
Or, too, he has carried off, 
Our readers are aware, No 
“an honours. He was one 
the best performers of 
whic pany of amateurs 


Cl 


D; comprised Mr. Chas. : 
mens and Mr. John 
and er among its chiefs, 


the for a considerable time attracted the attention of 
the Whole fashionable world. Long connected with 
Stage, he was noted for giving a professional tone 
and. impersonations, which dilettanti rarely attain, 
Sent pbetever part he undertook was sure to be repre- 
0 in a satisfactory manner. To the playgoers 
hig ie present day he will be remembered for 
staf mirable assumption of the character of Fal- 
: 2 at the Gallery of Illustration, the Crystal 
Hes ee and other places of public resort. Mr. Lemon 
Ada Baeat advantages in this character—special physical 
tae ation, a humorous cast of face, and the rare intel- 
ce which seizes every point of wit and every shade 
Character with an instant felicity. He made his 
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MARK LEMON. 
(From a Photograph by the Stereoscopic Company, Cheapside.) 


first appearance at the Gallery on Monday, October 12, 
1868, and the comment of the leading journal on the 
performance was only a counterpart of that of the whole 
press. “As a specimen of ‘reading, ” writes the 
critic, ‘Mr. Mark Lemon’s Falstaff is admirable. He 
has well considered every word he has to say, he does 
not allow a syllable to drop unheard, and his distribu- 
tion of emphasis shows the nicest discrimination. By 
acting instead of reading Falstaff he allows himself 
freedom of gesticulation that would be denied him on 
the ordinary platform, and his general bearing well 
corresponds with his portly appearance. Perhaps one 
of his best ‘ bits’ is that successive assumption by the 
knight of the characters of the king and the prince, 


figs 1 ee Ne 


which is commonly omitted 
on the stage, and in which 
demeanour is everything.” 

Asanovelist, Mr. Lemon 
has also occupied a dis- 
tinctive place, and some of 
his books have secured a 
fair run of public favour, 
while his miscellaneous 
writings include numerous 
articles in the best perio- 
dicals of the day. Some of 
these have been repub- 
lished, as, for instance, 
“Up and Down the Lon- 
don Streets,” which was 
issued in a complete form 
early in 1867. He has also 
edited a collection of jests 
and written about a hun- 
dred songs, besides catering 
for the young, and success- 
fully, as in the very hand- 
some volume of “ Fairy 
Tales” published amongst 
the Christmas gift-books of 
1867, with charming illus- 
trations by Richard Doyle 
and Charles H. Bennett. 
Previous to this, also, Mr. 
Lemon had boldly ventured 
among the fairies, and stood 
on enchanted ground. 

The best known of his 
novels are “ Wait for the 
End,” published in 1863 ; 
“Saved at Last,” 1864; 
“Falkner Lyle: a Story of 
Two Wives,” and “ Leigh- 
ton Hall, and other Tales,” 
1866; with “Golden Fet- 
ters,” in 1867, which latter 
commanded a large circle of 
admirers. As a story it 
possessed a good many of 
the qualities that rendered 
his former works in the 
range of fiction acceptable. 
It has the same pure and 
honest tone, it shows the 
same admiration for unself- 
ish virtue, and the same 
contempt of vice and mean- 
ness, whether these quali- 
ties be found in the upper 
or the lower classes. This 
i 1s a noteworthy fact. No 
doubt it often “pays,” 
commercially speaking, to 
run down one class at the expense of another; to find 
all good in St. Giles’s and all bad in Belgravia, or vice 
versa. Writers of any experience, of course, avoid 
going into glaring extremes in these matters, but, 
nevertheless, the tendency is often apparent. “ Golden 
Fetters” deals with both the upper and the lower 
strata, at least as far as wealth is concerned; but the 
author sits as an impartial judge, and metes out even 
justice to all, not according to their place in the social 
sphere, but in proportion to the truth and consistency 
of their adherence to the universal faith of peace and 
good-will towards men. 

It will be seen even from this brief summary of Mark 
Lemon’s labours, low well he has used his opportunities. 
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; . ‘‘clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously 
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A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


this man, who had rarely passed out from beneath the 
shadow of his native hills, who knew more of books than 
of men, more of nature than of the world, was capable of 
appreciating to the full her grace and beauty, and of feel- 
ing the charm of the innumerable delicacies and refine- 
ments that encompassed her. But it would have been 
just as he might admire jewels, without one thought of 
possession, without one desire or longing. 

_ But during all those summer months she had been an 
inmate of his own home; not asa mere “ city boarder,” 
dazzling the eyes of the country folk with half-worn 
finery, and repeating, on a small scale, the follies and 
fripperies of last winter's dissipation ; but living happily 
and quietly the life of a daughter of the house. Dressed 
as simply as any of the village lasses, she had followed 
his mother about from pantry to dairy, beating the eggs 
to foamy lightness, and printing rosebuds on the balls of 
golden butter. She had filled the house with bloom and 
beauty. She had trained blossomy vines over window 
and doorway. She had extemporised lovely baskets, and 


HAT night—it was the twenty-fifth of September, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five—standing at the 
window of his own room—the ‘‘ back chamber ” of a 
small, unpretending house that overlooked the length and 
breadth of one of the loveliest valleys in New England— 
Andrew Morrison took a mental survey of himself and of 
his surroundings ; a survey that was not altogether satis- 
factory, if one may judge from the contraction of the 
broad, over-arching forehead, the compression of the stern 
lips—they were stern in that light andin that mood—and 
the look of pain that deepened and darkened in his eyes. 
The last flushes of gold and crimson were dying out in 
the west ; the purple glory faded from the eastern hills ; 
the great moon rose up slowly from behind the three 
majestic mountain peaks that kept watch and ward over 
the beautiful valley ; and a bird’s lonely, melancholy cry 
resounded faintly in the distance. Andrew Morrison 
neither saw nor heard. At length, turning from the 
window, and drawing his hand across his eyes as one 
awakening, he said, in a low, self-contained voice :— 

‘**Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?’” 

Just then a gay young voice, with a touch of girlish 
peremptoriness in its tones, called from the foot of the 
stairs :— 

**Cousin Andrew! Cousin Andrew ! I 
want you.” ich 

Hastily plunging a pen into the depths of his inkstand, 
he drew, his portfolio towards him. 

‘*] am busy to night,” he answered, ‘‘ writing letters.” 

“Oh, but you must come!” again sounded up the 
staircase. ‘‘I have been over the river and found some 
new ferns and two or three queer fossils ; and I cannot 
classify them without your help. The ferns will droop 
before morning.” 

For a moment longer Andrew Morrison hesitated, while 
an inexplicable look, that seemed born half of pleasure, 
half of pain, passed over his face. Then, brushing back 
his hair and smoothing down his chestnut beard, he went 
downstairs. 

There was nothing to be afraid of—nothing to shrink 
from—one would think, in the vision that met his eyes 
as he entered the quaint, old-fashioned parlour, with its 
low ceiling and the curious carvings on the mantelpiece. 
A slight, girlish figure, over rather than under the 
average height, rich, wavy hair of golden brown, simply 
parted on a calm, white forehead and drooping low in one 
heayy coil; eyes of softest, tenderest hazel—eyes that 
were at once mirthful and strangely pathetic; cheeks 
usually pale, but flushed to-night with warmth and 
exercise ; and lips like the heart vf a crimson rose—dewy 
sweet, and tempting. The figure was clad in simple blue 
gingham, with dainty linen ruffles at the throat and 
wrists.. Some sort of a white cobweb with a fringe of 
nodding, dancing atoms lay upon the lustrous hair, and 
over the shoulders was thrown a light shawl of glowing 
scarlet, giving the picture the one needed touch of 
brightness. Upon the arm hung a basket overflowing 
with ferns, mosses, trailing vines, and wild flowers. 

Andrew Morrison was but a man; and being so, his 
eye brightened and the moody look passed from his face 
as he stood in the doorway gazing upon the pretty 
tableau—brightened, although he had vowed a thousand 
times, and had repeated the vow to-night, that this witch, 
this siren, this enchantress, this lovely Ruth Maynard 
should henceforth and for ever move the pulses of his 
being no more than if he were an iceberg, and she the 
seaweed tossed against it by the winds of § stormy 
Labrador. 

For was she not one of Fortune’s petted favourites— 
one of her daintiest darlings—cradled in luxury, nursed 
in affluence, sheltered from the very winds of heaven, 
lest, forsooth, they should visit her tender cheek too 
roughly, shielded from the contact with earth and earthly 
work, lest he: small white fingers should be soiled by the 
polluting touch ! 

And, besides, was she not the child of Clara Wain? 
He had been a mere boy, to be sure ; but still he remem- 
bered all about her. He knew how she had broken the 
heart that loved her, and to which her own was plighted ; 
how she had sold herself for wealth and a position in the 
fashionable world ; and how for years she had moved in 
that world a queen, ignoring old ties and utterly forgetful 
of the days when she used to go a-berrying in the black- 
berry patch down by the paper-mill with him whose grave 
had been for many a year green on the hillside yonder. 

He remembered all this. She had been his mother’s 
far-removed cousin, and he had beard the matter freely 
discussed when he was thought too young to comprehend 
it. And now, what spirit of evil had sent her daughter, 
weary of Newport, and Saratoga, and Cape May, hither 
in search of rest and quiet? Why had she come, with 
her unaccustomed graces, her sweet simplicity—which, 
after all, might be the very perfection of art—her rare 
beauty, her culture and her refinement, her childlike, 
appealing loveliness, and her perfect womanhood, to turn 
him from the “ even tenor of his way,” and to disturb his 
quiet, studious dreams? Why did she call him “‘ Cousin 
Andrew,” thus at once acknowledging their distant re- 
lationship and claiming him as friend? What had his 
life to do with hers—his, who now for so many years had 
been vowed to the service of God and of humanity? If 
he ever loved—if he ever married—it must be some 
woman of lofty aims and noble purposes, some woman 
who would be a help, not a hindrance, in the work that 
God had given him to do—some woman of firm heart and 
strong hand, brave to do and to dare for the sake of 
truth nue a - 

And this Ruth Maynard—this pret ild—thi 
woman—this charming butterfly ty child—this sweet 

And yet—and ! 

It is the ‘‘old, old story,” Andrew Morrison ; and 
you—are you stronger than other men? We shall see. 

Ah, how he was tempted that night! Had he first met 
Ruth Maynard in her father’s elegant drawing-rooms, 
surrounded by all the associations of fashionable city life, 


them where each one was a picture. She had gone io the 
hayfield with the haymakers, and rode home in the 


botanised and made an herbarium. She had found 


Come down ! 


see a stately, brilliant woman, stylish to the last degree, 
who would graciously condescend to her country cousins, 


to make of them. 


was, she could talk of something besides roués, parties, 
the newest danseuse, and the latest prima donna. 


charming. She held the key to a part of his nature that 
had never been unlocked before. She was a new revela- 
tion to him—this seemingly artless child who won him 
by a thousand nameless witcheries—this cultured woman 
whose society supplied somewhat that his whole life had 
lacked. What would he do when she had gone back to 
her own circle again ! Would not his existence be vapid, 
flavourless, empty of warmth and light and colour? God 
knew. But—she was Clara Wain’s daughter, and she 
came ‘‘ out of Nazareth.” 

A narrow, conceited dogmatist, do you say? Scarcely 
so. Narrow in one sense, perhaps ; but neither conceited 
nor a dogmatist. He was an humble, earnest, prayerful 
man—a man of lofty aim and noble purpose—a man who 
worked faithfully and heartily for God and for humanity. 
He was also a man of iron will, tenacious of opinion, not 
changing easily or lightly. If he was somewhat narrow 
it was the narrowness of circumstance, not of nature. 

She was going away on the morrow. Upstairs in the 
little south chamber her trunks were already packed and 
strapped for the journey. He tried to think he was glad 
of it; for, strong man that he was, he felt his power of 
resistance was growing weaker and weaker, and he feared 
—yes, he actually feared—that he should tell Ruth 
Maynard that he loved her. Was he aught to her? 
Could it be possible that she cared for him, a quiet, plain 
man, whose life was so unlike her own? If she had been 
a simple village maiden he would have answered yes to 
these questions. But—her mother before her had known 
how to soften tone and bearing to the sweetest woman- 
liness, and how to give to eye and lip a world of tender 
meanings. She was Clara’s Wain’s daughter. Let her 

ass. 
E But, as I said before, he was sadly tempted that night. 
At first Ruth was eager and enthusiastic over her ferns 
and other treasures ; and, besides, there was a great deal 
to be said about a harsh and one-sided critique in a late 
number of her favourite magazine. But as the evening 
wore on a shade of sadness stole over her bright face, 


every day,” he would have admired her probably ; for 


filling them with treasures from field and wood, had hung 


fragrant twilight crowned like Ceres with nodding wild 
flowers. She had gone a-berrying and a-fishing. She had 


Indian relics and strange fossils. It was hard to say 
what she had not done since that lovely evening in the 
last of May, when Andrew Morrison drove to the station 
to meet ‘Clara Wain’s daughter.” He had expected to 


and kindly ignore their ignorance of all that was worth 
knowing in consideration of the convenience she intended 


She had been a curious study to him. He had goon 
discovered that, woman of fashion though she doubtless 


He 
found her sweet, simple, unaffected, and altogether 


mer! And I am going away to-morrow.” 

Her companion bent toward her eagerly, twining a spray 
of bitter-sweet about his finger. 

“Has it?” he asked. ‘Have you really been happy 
here, Ruth ?” ‘ 

“¢ Very happy !” she answered, below her breath, while 
a soft flush like the faint lining of a sea-shell deepené 
upon her cheek. 

pee happy that you will ever care to come back t0 
us 

Ah, Andrew Morrison ! 

She raised her eyes until they met his. Did she read 
the love within them, and did’ she see also the doubts, 
the distrust, the hesitation? I cannot tell you. Butthe 
flush faded as suddenly as it came, and, rising from het 
seat, she swept the ferns and mosses into the basket. 

‘* Of course I shall come back again some time,” she 
said. ‘* Unadulterated country is a thousand times 
better than Saratoga.” ; 

She took her candle, and, bidding him good-night, dis- 
appeared up the little staircase. 

The next day she left Hazelhurst. 

Andrew Morrison went back to his half-forsaken work 
—his books, his pen, his philanthropic schemes, his pleas 
for the helping of the human race. He had no time to 
dream love dreams or to sigh over any might-have-beens, 
however beautiful. For already this man, from the 
retirement of his quiet country home, had written words 
that had thrilled all hearts, and incited many to noble 
endeavour. Already men here and there were beginning 
to regard him as a power in the land—as one whose 
influence upon his age would be strong for good or for 
evil. That it would be for good, and for good only, those 
who knew him best never doubted. 

He had never written to Ruth Maynard, and of course 
there was no direct communication between the two, AD 
occasional letter to his mother, sweet and dainty as Ruth 
herself, broke the silence now and then. But the old lady 
was but a poor correspondent. Letter writing was 
labour to one of her years and her early training, and at 
length even this poor attempt at intercourse ceased. 
Andrew heard of her the next winter as the gayest of the 
gay ; heard of her beauty, her wit, her grace, her ele- 
gance ; knew that she was reigning Queen of Hearts, and 
receiving the homage that society so freely pays to its 
crowned ones. He felt that he had passed out of her life 
as utterly as if he had never been. ‘Then he plunged into 
his work with more than his wonted ardour ; and with a 
a pang at his heart taught his reason to say, ‘It is 
well.’ 

Months passed, and at length there came to the little 
village of Hazelhurst an official-looking document with 2 
great red seal, informing Andrew Morrison that the Freed- 
men’s Bureau had need of him. Government had a mind 
to see for itself whether there was any firm substratum 0 
plain, practical, working common-sense underlying the 
man’s brilliant theories. So, willing to stand the test, he 
went to Washington. 

From thence, on business best known to himself and to 
those who sent him, he went farther southward, travelling 
through the Carolinas and the Gulf States, and halting 
finally in a small town in the interior of Mississippi. But 
meanwhile he had heard strange tidings—tidings that 
made wild havoc with the theories and settled opinions 
and prejudices of half a lifetime. One day, upon a 
steamer that was slowly picking its way among the sand- 
bars of a sluggish river, he encountered an old friend 
from the North. Eagerly he asked for news. 

‘* There is none, to my knowledge,” was the answer- 
*¢ During the war we all lived on Cayenne pepper; but 
since Sherman finished his grand ‘March to the Sea,’ and 
Lee surrendered, our pottages have shown a lack of spicy 
condiments. There’s nothing stirring ; and gold stands 
still away up out of sight somewhere.” 

** But what is going on at home? Anything new at 
Hazelhurst ?” 

‘Nothing whatever. Stagnation reigns since you left 
Morrison. When are you going back ?” 

Thus they chatted away for an hour, until the steamer 
drew up at a dilapidated wharf, where two darkeys, 
kicking their heels against the barrels upon which they 
were perched, seemed to be the only inhabitants. 

“‘Thriving-looking place! But I get off here.” said 
Morrison’s friend. ‘Oh, by the bye! I nearly forgot to 
tell you. What do you suppose has become of that charm- 
ing Miss Maynard who spent some months with you a 
summer or two ago ?” 

**T am sure 1 cannot tell, 
Beloochistan, perhaps.” 

“ Something very like it, I confess,” 
rejoinder. ‘‘She’s been down here 
mision work among 


Gone as a missionary to 


was the laughing 
somewhere doing 
the freedmen for nearly a year. 
should as soon have expected such a procedure from the 
Queen of Sheba! But there goes the bell; good-by !” 
and with one quick clasp of the hand he leaped ashore, 
leaving his companion dumb with astonishment, Before 
he recovered sufficiently to speak, the steamer had receded 
from the dock, and speech was in vain. 

It would be idle to attempt to pourtray the sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling that drove Andrew Morrison nearly 
frantic, and left him far down in the Valley of Humilia- 
tion. How had he misjudged this woman! How, from 
the height of his superior wisdom, his superior goodness, 
had he looked down upon her, refusing to see or to ac- 
knowledge the strength beneath the sweetness, the earnest 
purpose that underlay the roses of her life! Because her 
path. was not his path, because her ways were not his 
ways, because she had not been a rugged toiler in the 
same fields wherein his harvests had been gathered, he 
had refused to trust even to his own intuitions, and had 
believed her a mere trifler, unworthy of the love of one 
of God’s true workers. Because she was Clara Wain’s 
daughter he had distrusted the evidence of his oWN 
senses, and doubted her truth and her singleness of heart. 

But while he had planned, she had executed. While 
he had dreamed she had acted. While he had stood afar 
off, gazing upon the battle, and cheering others on to the 
contest, she had entered the lists, and, single-handed, 
had engaged the hosts of ignorance and degradation. 
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He could have fallen at her feet and bowed his fore- 
lead in the dust before her. ‘‘ Thou livest, my ideal 
ife, and what I only dream, thou art,” was the language 
Of his heart. If he could only find her! 

But he could obtain no clue. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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By Groraiana C. CiarKk. 
pte: tanerreantnindat 
(Concluded. ) 

On the 16th of March, 1864, after years of fever, our 

Tavellers rode to heights above the great lake and gazed 
On the object of their life search, and returned thanks to 

1m who had protected them so far. Dismounting, they 
Made their way down the steep, zigzag path to the lake’s 
Verge, the wife so weak that she leant on his shoulder 
and stopped every twenty paces to rest. After two hours’ 

€scent and a mile’s walk over sandy meadows with fine 
turf, bushes, and trees, they gained the margin of the 
ake, The water ran white in a pebbly beach. A quarter 
of a mile further on they reached the village of Vacovia, 
Tedolent of fish. ‘The lines of the Albert fishers are of 
Plaintain stem, elastic, and about an inch round; the 
100ks are large ; harpoons, too, are used. Here they 
rested, and held a feast on two kids and an ox given 
lem. And so Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, with thirteen 
Arab men, sat down on the banks of the Albert Nyanza, 
One of the two sources of the Nile. 
The commerce of the village of Vacovia is salt, dug like 
lack mud from pits, and afterwards washed and filtered. 
In taste it is bitter. In parts of Central Africa salt is 
unknown, and one of the kings our travellers encountered 
Was delighted with some given to him, and eat it by 
andfuls. 

Some idea of the size of the Albert Nyanza may be 
formed by the fact that the length of it is quite sixty-five 
days’ journey in canoes. Sir Samuel and his party re- 
turned part of the way in canoes ; on one occasion, when 
deserted by the native rowers, he made rudders of oars 
and a sail of a Scotch plaid. 

The dangers and toils of our travellers were by no 
Means abated with the discovery for which they had 
toiled for years and risked life. Indeed their sufferings 
and trials on the return journey exceeded all they had pre- 
Viously experienced ; almost destitute of stores, nearly ex- 
hausted in health, with little left to give by way of 

black mail,” the whole distance far before them, 
through which they had already penetrated, to retrace. 

_In order to verify the identity of the Somerset river or 
Victoria Nile at its junction with the Albert lake, and 
its flow from the Victoria as discovered by Speke, the 
party took thirty days’ additional journey along its course, 
though sadly suffering from fever and at times too weak 
to stand. ‘he falls of this river, of which there are 
Many, are picturesque and beantiful. 

Should Central Africa, as we may reasonably hope, be- 
come ultimately civilised—though that will not be in our 
generation, hardly in the next—these places will afford 
&ketching-grounds to artists, who will forsake Hamstead- 
heath (which, by-the-bye, with all its lovely surroundings, 
has pretty well forsaken them) and North and South 
Wales, for ‘‘The Falls of the Somerset River,” ‘The 
Banks of the Albert Lake,” ‘‘A Pass in the Mountains 
of the Moon,” for which ‘‘ Sketches in the Neighbourhood 
of Kokreli,” ‘‘A Lovely Oasis Between Sonakim and 
Berber,” ‘‘ The Basalt Passes of the Nile,” between 
Khartoum and Berber, and ‘‘ A View near Shooa, Central 
= rica,”—a glorious bit of country—may have paved the 

ay. 
The greatest sufferings of our travellers—sufferings 
that almost terminated in the exhaustion of life—were 
reserved for their return through the kingdom of Kam- 
rasi. By his treachery, instead of being conducted to 
Shooa, the land of beautful scenery, and ‘‘ flowing with 
milk and honey,” they were conducted to a deserted and 
half burnt village in his own domains, called Shooa 

oru, where the native porters deserted them. For two 
Months they remained here, their angareps (travelling 
bedsteads) carried out of the rain, which poured inces- 
Santly day and night, into a hut not burned, but six 
Inches deep in nasty mud. It must have much resem- 

led an English pigsty. A canal was cut in this to carry 
off the rain, which came through the roof. There, for 
two months, our travellers lay, each on an angarep, too 
Weak, between the contending influences of fever and 
Starvation, to move, and fully expecting to die every day. 

he only food which could be obtained was some tulla- 

oon, a bitter grain, which had been buried in the 
Sround by the natives of the village before they fled or 
Were murdered, and which was mixed with black mud in 
Consequence. They had it ground between two stones 
and made into a kind of porridge. After they were freed 
from this detention and introduced to the real Kamrasi 
(the man they had previously seen being his brother, 

VGambi), they had a long and tedious sojourn in Unyoro, 
diversified by hostilities with the M’Was, a powerful 
tribe, and joined by the trading party of Israhim. 

Kamrasi, although without religion, supported many 
Magicians (like Pharaoh of old), who made daily sacrifices 
and prognosticated the future from the entrails of birds. 

lese magicians were adorned with witch-like chaplets of 
twisted branches, dried lizards, crocodiles’ teeth, lions’ 
Claws, and other quaint ornaments. 

Vhen Ibrahim joined Sir Samuel in this distant king- 
©m of Kamrasi, he brought letters and papers—all two 
Years old—to the delighted travellers. Kamrasi, the 
f ack king, was particularly delighted with the fashions 
Tom the Illustrated London News, and when told that 

\ey represented English ladies in full dress, he carried 

© picture away with great satisfaction. 

a aving arrived at Gondokoro, Sir Samuel’s disappoint- 
He Was great to find no boats waiting for him, and he 
no choice but to take a diahbiar brought by a trading 
Ly who had suffered from the plague. 
ARR EEE Khartoum the plague broke out 
a eon : is men, and the boy Saat, so honest, so faithful, 
Le a ul and good in the midst of evil, a sincere 
Stian too, fell a victim to the terrible disease, 


nursed to the last by Lady Baker with interest and affec- 
tion. The symptoms of the plague are giddiness and 
headache, pains in the spine and between the shoulders. 
If these are accompanied by bleeding at the nose the case 
always ends fatally. Fever and delirium ensue, and red 
blotches follow. The effluvium on board was almost 


unbearable. Yet Sir Samuel and Lady Baker had 
passed through too many dangers to fear. Several of 
their men died before reaching Khartoum. At Khar- 


toum Sir Samuel encountered the treacherous Mo- 
hammed, to whose sinister influence over his people 
the most of his suffering and the tediousness of his expe- 
dition were due. Seeking the Governor, Omer Bey, he 
procured his punishment, that in future English travellers 
might command respect. A plague amongst the camels 
and donkeys having decimated their numbers, a delay of 
two months occurred before the weary travellers were 
at last able to leave the stricken country and proceed. 
They passed several more perils and nearly encounter- 
ing shipwreck in a cataract. 

Arriving at last at Suez, Sir Samuel writes: ‘‘ There was 
a bar for refreshments, with Allsopp’s pale ale on 
draught, with an ice accompaniment. What an Elysium! 
The beds had sheets and pillow cases! neither of which we 
had possessed for years.” 

Entering the train at Cairo, he adds: ‘‘ Had Treally 
come from the Nile sources? It was no dream. A witness 
sat before me, a face still young, but bronzed like an 
Arab with years of exposure to a burning sun ; haggard 
and worn with toil and sickness, and shaded with cares, 
now happily past; the devoted companion of my pil- 
grimage, to whom I owed my success and life—my wife.” 

The reader will now better understand Sir Samuel’s 
new expedition for this resumé of his future efforts. The 
desire every humane being must feel for the suppression 
of the slave-trade necds but a few words quoted from his 
own evidence to express its universal verdict :— 

“The Egyptian Government had, it appeared, been 
pressed by some of the European powers to take measures 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. A steamer had 
accordingly been ordered to capture all vessels laden with 
this infamous cargo. ‘Two vessels had been seized and 
brought to Khartoum containing 850 human_ beings, 
packed together like anchovies, the living and the dying 
festering together, and the dead lying beneath them. 
European witnesses assured me that the disembarking of 


this frightful cargo could not be adequately described. 
The slaves were in a state of starvation, having had no- 
thing to eat for several days. 
toum ; the dead and many of the dying were tied by the 
ankles, and dragged along the ground by donkeys through 
the street. 
been engendered amongst this mass of filth and misery 
thus closely packed together. 
were divided by the Egyptian authorities amongst the 
soldiers. 


They were landed in Khar- 


The most malignant typhus or plague had 
Upon landing the women 
These creatures brought the plague to Khar- 


toum, which, like a curse visited upon this country of 
slavery and abomination, spread like a fire throughout 


the town, and consumed the regiments. that had received 
this horrid legacy from the dying cargo of slaves.” 


The benighted condition of the miserable savages them- 
selves commands our commiseration almost as much as 
the sufferings of the unfortunate slaves. Not only does 
slavery exist amongst themselves, but the women are 
habitually treated with cruelty, except in their early 
youth ; they have no notion of a God or of an existence 
beyond the grave ; they are cruel and disgusting in many 
of their habits, and sometimes guilty of cannibalism, at 
which times—and these generally occur after victories 
over their enemies, when they devour the bodies of the 
slain, or boil their prisoners for food—they will catch the 
young children by the heels, dash their heads on the 
ground, and, having extinguished life, tie the heels to 
the neck to carry the body into the camp, where it is 
quartered and put in a pot to boil. Some of the acts of 
cannibalism of which Sir Samuel Baker received ac- 
counts are too revolting to recapitulate, and yet in his 
writings he has studiously avoided mentioning the worst 
facts he witnessed or ascertained. 

Sir Samuel having received a carte blanche from the 
Viceroy, and the districts between Gondokoro and the 
southern extremity of the Albert Nyanza being placed under 
his control, purposes to keep a few steamers employed con- 
stantly between Khartoum and Gondokoro, to suppress the 
slave-trade. Further be will arrange a principal depot at 
Gondokora, and a train of stations, part military and 
part commercial, along the whole route at distances of 
eight miles apart. Agents, like those of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, are to be entrusted with these various 
stations, and to be supplied with merchandise, which they 
can exchange with the natives for ivory, bees’-wax, hides, 
and other products of the country. After the Gondokoro 
is passed, the Nile, on account of cataracts, becomes un- 
navigable, until within a hundred miles of Albert Nyanza. 
Therefore these stations are necessary. A steamer is to 
be carried out, in sections, to float up and down the last 


100 miles of the Nile into the lake itself, the line of y. 


military garrisons being continued to the lake, and along 
the lake to its southern extremity. Sir Samuel thinks 
it possible by these means to bring the whole of the vast 
country under the Egyptian rule, the chiefs being tribu- 
tary to its higher authority. 

Coal and iron both exist in Central Africa. What other 
resources it may some day discover to reward the labour 
of civilisation is yet unknown ; but these are things whose 
value may be found in the future. The ivory supplied 
by the vast herds of elephants in the jungle is at present 
the chief commodity coveted, and the only one which will 
pay for carriage to Europe. The African elephant is 
nearly half as large again as the Indian elephant, and 
consequently the tusks are much weightier and more 
valuable. 

Sir Samuel is entering on a great work—great as regards 
humanity, and as the first step towards Christianising a 
vast continent. Great commercially and great politically, 
his enterprise, if successful, will make a new ¢ra in 
history, and his name will pass to futurity as more than 
the Columbus of the Southern continent. Europeans are 
hardly likely to become large colonisers of the new field 
that we hope is to be offered to the world, because of the 


unhealthiness of the climate, therefore progress will be 
slower, but need not be retarded entirely. Our warmest 
wishes go with Sir Samuel ; may he be successful. But, 
victorious or beaten, his name must ever be inseribed 
amongst the noble and great men of his century ; that of 
his wife amongst its devoted and truly womanly, yet 
truly great heroines. All honour to them, and so fare- 
well to Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, and God speed the 
new enterprise. 


Gye late Lady Auf Gordon. 


—<—_——. 


N a recent number we gave a brief notice of the 
lamented death of this kindly lady, but her name 
occupied so important a place in the literary history 

of the day, that something more than a mere passing 
record seems called for, and we cull, therefore, from the 
Times particulars that will interest all to whom her name 
was familiar. 

In Memoriam! The brief phrase whose solemnity 
prefaced millions of common-place epitaphs before Tenny- 
son taught Grief to speak, lamenting his dead friend in 
every phase and variety of regret. With such gradation 
and difference of sorrow will the recent death of the very 
remarkable woman— Lucy, Lady Duff Gordon — be 
mourned for by all who knew her, and with such a sense 
of blank loss will they long continue to lament one whose 
public success as an author was only commensurate with 
the charm of her private companionship. Inheriting from 
both parents the intellectual faculties which she so nobly 
exercised, her work has been ended in the very noontide of 
life by premature failure of health ; and the long exile she 
endured for the sake of a better climate has failed to arrest, 
though it delayed, the doom foretold by her physicians. 
To that exile we owe the most popular, perhaps, of her 
contributions to the literature of her country, ‘‘ Letters 
from the Cape” and ‘‘ Letters from Egypt,” the latter more 
interesting, from the vivid, life-like descriptions of the 
people among whom she dwelt, her aspirations for their 
better destiny, and the complete amalgamation of her 
own pursuits and interests with theirs. She was a settler, 
not a traveller among them. Unlike Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, whose fantastic and half-insane notions of ruler- 
ship and superiority have been so often recorded for our 
amazement, Lady Duff Gordon kept the simple frankness 
of heart and desire to be of service to her fellow-creatures 
without a thought of self or a taint of vanity in her inter- 
course with them. Not for lack of flattery or of real en- 
thusiastic gratitude on their part. It is known that when 
at Thebes, on more than one of her journeys, the women 
raised the ‘‘cry of joy” as she passed along, and the 
people flung branches and raiment in her path, as in the 
old Biblical descriptions of Eastern life. The source of 
her popularity was in the liberal kindliness of 
spirit with which she acted on all occasions, 
more especially towards those she considered the 
victims of bad government and oppressive laws. She 
says of herself (* Letters from Egypt,” p. 380): ‘ One’s 
pity becomes a perfect passion when one sits among the 
people as I do, and sees all they endure. Least of all can 
I forgive those among Europeans and Christians who can 
help to break these bruised reeds.” And again, ‘* Would 
that I could excite the interest of my countrymen in their 
suffering! Some conception of the value of public opinion 
in England has penetrated even here.” Sympathising, 
helping, doctoring their sick, teaching their children, 
learning their language, Lady Duff Gordon lived in 
Egypt, and in Egypt she has died, leaving a memory of 
her greatness and goodness such as no other European 
woman ever ucquired in that country. It is touching to 
trace her lingering hopes of life and amended health in 
her letters to her mother and husband, and to see how, 
as they faded out, there rose over those hopes the 
es light of fortitude and submission to the will of 

od. 

Gradually (how gradually the limits of this notice 
forbid us to follow) hope departs, and she begins bravely 
to face the inevitable destiny. And then comes the end 
of all, the strong and yet tender announcement of her 
own conyiction that there would be no more such meet- 
ings, but a grave opened to receive her in that foreign 
land :— 

Cairo, June 15, 1869. 

Dearest A.,—Do not think of coming here, as you fear the 
climate. Indeed, it would be almost too painful to me to part 
from you again; and, as it is, I can wait patiently for the 
end, among people who are kind and loving enough to be 
comfortable without too much feeling of the pain of parting. 
The leaving Luxor was rather a distressing scene, as they did 
not think to see me again. The kindness of all the people was 
really touching, from the Cadi, who made ready my tomb 
among his own family, to the poorest Fellaheen. 


Such are the tranquil and kindly words with which she 
prefaces her death. Those who remember her in her 
outh and beauty, before disease rather than time had 
altered the pale heroic face, and bowed the slight, stately 
figure, may well perceive some strange analogy between 
soul and body in the Spartan firmness which enabled her 
to pen that last farewell so quietly. 

But to the last her thought was for others and for the 
services she could render. In this very letter, written as 
it were on the verge of the tomb, she speaks with grati- 
tude and gladness of the advancement of her favourite 
attendant, Omar. This Omar had been recommended to 
her by the janissary of the American Consul-General ; 
and so far back as in 1862, when at Alexandria, she men- 
tions having engaged him, and his hopeful prophecies of 
the good her Nile life is to do her. ‘* My cough is bad ; 
but Omar says I shall lose it and ‘eat plenty’ as soon as 
I see a crocodile.” 

Omar ‘* could not leave her,” and he had his reward. 
One of the last events in the life of this gifted and liberal- 
minded Englishwoman was the visit to her dahabeeyeh, 
or Nile boat, of the Prince and Princess of Wales. Then 
poor Omar’s simple and faithful service to his dying mis- 
tress was rewarded in a way he could scarcely have dreamt ; 
and Lady Duff Gordon thus relates the incident i— 


Omar sends you bis heartfelt thanks, and begs the boatmay 
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remain registered at the Consulate in your name, as a pro- 
tection, for his use and benefit. The Prince has appointed 
him his own dragoman. But he is sad enough, poor fellow ; 
all his prosperity does not console him for the less of ‘the 
mother he found in the world.” Mohammed at Luxor wept 
bitterly and said, ‘‘Poor I—my poor children—poor all the 
people !” and kissed my hand passionately, and the people at 
Esneh asked leave to touch me ‘‘for a blessing,” and every 
one sent delicate bread and their best butter and vegetables 
and lambs. They are kinder than ever now that I can no 
longer be of any use tothem. Jf J live till September I will 
go up to Esneh, where the air is softest and I cough less; I 
would rather die among my own people in the Saeed than 
here. Can you thank the Prince for Omar, or shall I write? 
He was most pleasant and kind, and the Princess too; she is 
the most perfectly simple-mannered girl 1 ever saw ; she does 
not even try to be civil, like other great people, but asks 
blunt questions and looks at one so heartily with her clear, 
honest eyes, that she must win all hearts. They were more 
considerate than any people I have seen, and the Prince, 
instead of being gracious, was, if I may say so, quite respect- 
ful in manner ; he is very well bred and pleasant, and has, 
too, the honest eyes that make one sure he has a kind heart. 
My sailors were so proud at having the honour of rowing him 
in our own boat and of singing to him. I had avery good singer 
in the boat.” 


Long will her own presence be remembered and wept 
for among the half-civilised friends of her exile, the poor, 
the sick, the needy, and the oppressed. She makes the 
gentle, half playful boast in one of her letters from the 
Nile that she is ‘very popular,” and has made many 
cures as a hakeem, or doctor, and that a Circassian had 
sat up with a dying Englishman because she had nursed 
his wife. 

The picture of the Circassian sitting up with the dying 
Englishman, because an English lady had nursed his wife, 
is infinitely touching, and has its parallel in the speech of 
an old Scotch landlady, known to the writer of this 
notice, whose son had died in the West Indies among 
strangers. ‘‘ And they were so good to him,” said she, 
**that I vowed if ever I had a lodger sick, I would do 
my best for that stranger in remembrance.” In remem- 
brance! Who shall say what seeds of kindly intercom- 
munion that dying Englishwoman of whom and of whose 
works we have been speaking may have planted in 
the arid Eastern soil? Or what ‘‘bread she may have 
cast on those Nile waters,” which shall be found again 
“after many days?’ Out of evil cometh good, and 
certainly out of her sickness and suffering good came to 
all within her influence. 

Ludy Duff Gordon’s printed works were many. She 
was an excellent German scholar, and had the advan- 
tage in her translations from that difficult language of 
her labours being shared by her husband. Ranke, Nie- 
buhr, Feuerbach, Moltke, and others owe their introduc- 
tion to our English reading public to the industry and 
talent of her pen. She was also a classic scholar of no 
mean pretensions. Perhaps no woman of our own time. 
except Mrs. Somerville and Mrs. Browning in their very 
different styles, combined so much erudition with so much 
natural ability. She was the daughter of Mr. Austin, 
the well-known Professor of Jurisprudence, and his gifted 
wife Sarah Austin, whose name is familiar to thousands 
of readers, and whose social brilliancy is yet remembered 
with extreme admiration and regret by the generation 
immediately preceding our own. 

That Luzy, Lady Duff Gordon, inherited the best of the 
intellect and qualities of both these parents will, we think, 
scarcely be disputed, and she had, besides, of her own, a 
certain generosity of spirit, a widespread sympathy for 
humanity in general, without narrowness or sectarianism, 
which might well prove her faith modelled on the sen- 
tence which appeals too often in vain from the first page 
of the printed Bible to resenting and dissenting religion- 
ists, Multe terricolis lingue, Celestibus wna. 

We will complete this notice by a summary of her 
works, as given in the Atheneum :— 


Sh was a mere child when she translated Niebuhr’s ‘‘Greek 
Legends ;”’ after which there came from her unwearying pen, 
in rapid succession, ‘‘ The Amber Witch,” ‘‘The French in 
Algiers,” an admirable and useful abridgment of Feuerbach’s 
‘Criminal Trials,” a translation of Ranke’s ‘‘ History of 
Prussia,” another translation from the French of M. Léon de 
Wailly’s ‘‘Stella and Vanessa,” followed by the ‘Village 
Doctor,” from the original of the Countess d’Arbouville. She 
gave her English readers, moreover, another volume of Ranke, 
his ‘‘ Ferdinand and Maximilian ;” and she published in 1854 
Moltke’s ‘‘ Russian Campaigns of 1828-29 upon the Danube.” 
Important as some of these labours undoubtedly were, how- 
ever, the deceased lady became most widely known through 
her ‘Letters from the Cape,” published in 1864; and the 
‘‘ Letters from Egypt,” to which country her failing health 
had lately banished her. These last made her name familiar 
in every intelligent household, describing as they did the com- 
paratively novel and picturesque life of an English lady 
among the Fellaheen of the Lower Nile. 


FAILURE. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


WE are much bound to them that do succeed ; 

But in a more pathetic sense are bound 

To such as fail. They all our loss expound ; 
They comfort us for work that will not speed, 
And life—itself a failure. Ay, his deed, 

Sweetest in story, who the dusk profound 

Of Hades flooded with entrancing sound, 
Music’s own tears, was failure. Doth it read 
Therefore the worse? Ah no! So much to dare, 

He fronts the regnant Darkness on its throne. 

© much to do ; impetuous even there, 
H € pours out love’s disconsolate sweet moan. 
Its wins, but few for that his deed recall : 

power 1s in the look which costs him all. 
— 

M. Taglioni, father of the celebrated danseus 
arrived in Paris from the Lake of Como a few ee mae 
the purpose of undergoing an operation for cataract. The old 
gentleman, who is eighty -four years of. age, recently under- 
went an operation in Italy, which was unsuccessful. This 
time the operation was performed with complete success by 
Dr. Magne, with the advice and assistance of _Drs. Arnal and 
Bouler, the Emperor’s physicians. M. Taglioni was present 
at the opera the other evening, and witnessed the ballet of 
** Sylphide.”’ 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Gasays wd Bhetshes. 


————_»——_—— 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON CHAPERONS. 


WITH the close of the season end the sufferings of some 
of the hardest-worked of Her Majesty’s subjects within 
the four seas—workers, tov, whose labour is less profit 
than vexation, for, like the fishermen of old, they are of 
those who toil all night and too often take nothing. 
Perhaps no one is to be pitied more than those wretched 
slaves called chaperons ; and certainly no slavery is more 
imperative or less personally productive than theirs. The 
park in the morning ; fétes, visits, at homes in the after- 
noon; dinners in the evening—not that they usually 
object to dinners, these being indeed the entertainments 
of their own order, and specially adapted to their con- 
dition ; balls at night—after the opera, maybe—and may- 
be two of a night—verily the life or a chaperon is one of 
unmitigated severity, and calls for the deepest commise- 
ration from those who have hearts wherewith to feel the 
sorrows of their fellow creatures. Lately a rumour has 
been going about the London drawing-rooms that next 
season is to see the institution of chaperons done away 
with altogether, and society at the West-end so far 
Americanised that our young ladies are to go to balls and 
parties by themselves, with no other care taker than a 
brother perhaps, or a delightful male cousin convenient 
to the occasion. Doubtless such an arrangement would 
simplify matters greatly; it would certainly alleviate the 
sufferings of the chaperons, while the young ladies and 
their partners would find nothing left them to desire. 
Whether it would work well in the eyes of those who hold 
the doctrine of the giddiness of youth, and who therefore 
think the guardianship of the young one of the primary 
duties of maturity, is another matter ; but if we come to 
liking—polling the young ladies and their male cousins 
only—we should surely poll a large majority in favour of 
the abolition of a class which frets more than it pre- 
serves, and which has come to be too much of a symbol 
only, though fretaining all the pains and penalties of a 
vital reality. 

The duties of a chaperon are manifold, and, on the sur- 
face of things, contradictory to a bewildering extent. She 
has to attract and to guard, to allure and to restrain, to 
throw the line dexterously and with intent, but to pre- 
vent too much independent fluttering on the part of the 
bait, and too mnch nibbling on the purt of the fish angled 
for; and yet without fluttering and without nibbling 
how can she get a valid bite? She has to take her wares 
to market, but she has to surround them with artful con- 
trivances of defence-work, while setting them forth as at- 
tractively as may be; she has to work hard to destroy 
the health, purity, and freshness on which she bases her 
best hopes ; and she has to toil for her own undoing, and 
to labour for no reward. This is the ethical view of a 
chaperon’s life. The practical or real condition is even 
harder to understand ; and how the institution ever grew 
into what it has now become, and on what principle it is 
founded, are mysteries scarcely to be explained. In 
France a chaperon is an absolute power, with strictly de- 
fined duties and sharply marked responsibilities. She 
holds her charge as a very frail vessel indeed, whom she 
has not only to keep from evil influences from the out- 
side, but whose inherent weakness and propensity to fall 
into mischief voluntarily and on her own account have to 
be perpetually guarded against ; the central point of all 
French morals being the innate depravity of human 
nature, and more especially the innate depravity of the 
young. Consequently men know what they have to ex- 
pect when they encounter an ingénue taken abroad into 
the world under the eyes of her chaperon or her mother. 
They know that when they lead her out to dance they 
must keep within earshot of her chaperon, and be 
careful not to speak to her at all when the exigencies of 
the figure have removed them from -hearing distance. 
They know that they must bring her back to maman the 
instant the dance is ended, and deposit her with a formal 
bow safe under the protecting shadow waiting to envelop 
her. They know that they would be held to have 
acted in a manner both malhonnéte and reprehensible. 
if they said or did anything whatsoever that might touch 
her feelings or arouse her intelligence. And knowing all 
this, they treat their pretty ingénue with the same kind 
of care with which they would handle a fragile wax doll ; 
and judge of her real nature, if they judge of her at all, 
as they best can by the mere sketch afforded them by her 
face and bearing, and the timid tones of her voice, when 
they hear them, which is not always. Stupid as all this 
is, both for the ingénue and her partner, it is thorough ; 
and we accept it as the logical conclusion of certain fore- 
gone premises. Given a frail youth, much inclined to 
naughtiness, and having to be kept straight by the force 
of outside circumstance, by the care and restriction and 
unceasing vigilance of the mature whom experience has 
made wise, not to say suspicious and distrustful, and we 
can understand the French system, though we may not 
agree with it. Given on the other hand, the American 
idea that the earth and all the fullness thereof is made for 
the young only, and that the first duty of boys and girls, 
as soon as they leave the schoolroom, is to shelve the old 
folks and go ahead without delay—given the national 
belief in the power of all young people to guide them- 
selves aright quite as well and a great deal better than 
their elders can guide them—and we can understand why 
chaperons are discarded over the water ; and why the 
theory of their necessity is scouted as an insult to the 
free and enlightened juveniles, who maintain that no 
dangers exist among themselves as an unchecked body 
for which advice is needed or guardianship required. So 
it may be. Heaven forbid that we should judge ; and, 
miracles being not impossible, Transatlantic nature may 
be different from European humanity, and the fire of 
youth may (who knows ?) be able to burn clear without 
smoke or flare in the home of the setting sun. Neverthe- 
less it does seem to us somewhat strange to hear of 
splendid balls where crowds of smartly-dressed and quite 
respectable young women have not the ghost of a 
chaperon among them ; of sleighing parties in the brisk 
winter moonlight, with never a wary father nor cautious 
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skating on the crowded ‘ rinks,” with no prudent guar- 
dian to steady the tottering steps of inexperience, an 
provide against the dangers of a fall on such slippery 
ground. To a French mother, to whom even our much 
more restricted freedom seems a dangerous tempting of 
Providence, such ways and manners are of course 
anathema maranatha, and not to be accepted as possible 
with innocency; and many are the equivocal positions in 
which a free-spoken, free-acting American girl places her- 
self, and much and grave the misunderstanding to which 
she subjects herself, all in the naivest manner possible, 
when first she enters French society, and learns, to her 
astonishment, that young girls are supposed to be given 
over hopelessly into the power of the Evil One unless 
they have a chaperon always at their elbow to pluck them 
back by main force. But to us also this is an amount of 
liberty by no means desirable ; and more than one Bel- 
gravian mother has heard with dismay whispers of the 
coming revolt, when our English young ladies intend to 
adopt the American flag, be their own generals and 
lieutenants, and cashier all their chaperons as so many 
worn-out dummies of no use whatever. 


Now it seems to us that this is a revolt quite without 
cause. Heaven knows it is not much that chaperons do 
now-a-days torestrain the independent action of the young, 
or to interfere with their liberty. Very few place any 
limits to the amount of pleasure indulged in during the 
season ; and quite as much flirting as is good for the soul 
of man or woman is allowed to go on under the eyes of 
the most watchful. Certainly chaperons, as an institu- 
tion, still exist and flourish largely ; but it would be 
difficult to discover their exact uses, if we except the use 
of vicariousness and responsibility. If girls were wise, 
they would know that no freedom is so great as that 
which is got by the shifting of responsibility. So long as 
they have a chaperon on whom to lay the burden of their 
follies, they may be as imprudent as they like; but once 
left to themselves, they enter into the difficulties of re- 
sponsibility ; and if they have more freedom than even 
now, they have also to bear more blame for mistakes. As 
things are, their chaperons bear the brunt for them ; and 
if they are faster than they ought to be, people condemn 
mamma for allowing them to ‘*go onso,” more than they 
blame the girls for using their overplus of liberty. They 
will find this out to their cost, if they translate the whis- 
pered threat into an acted reality. To be sure, such 
radical changes take time to complete themselves, and 
though year by year has seen the gradual extinction of 
the chaperon’s moral vitality, and season after season has 
made her functions more and more mythic, while appear- 
ances are held as essential as ever, still it will be long yet 
before English society will consent to be headed by young 
unmarried girls—before the grace and good inherent in 
at least the idea of a gowvernante is disregarded, and our 
maidens are left to go right and left at their own sweet 
wills, without a chaperon to countenance them, or a 
caretaker to restrain. It may all come in time, and 
probably will, according to the way things are going ; but 
not just yet, we would hope. 

But the person to be most pitied in all this is the 
chaperon herself, for whom it would be a relief unspeak- 
able if some good working substitute could be devised, 
some quite satisfactory machinery, which would release 
her from her weary office while performing her duties. 
What a life hersis! Half dead with sleep and fatigue, 
she has to sit for hours in a heated, stifling room, choked 
with dust, dazed with the incessant flitting of whirling 
figures before her, stunned with dance music which she 
hates; seeing money, precious money, falling in 
showers of torn tarlatanes and crushed flowers on the 
floor, without any result to make up for it; seeing, 
perhaps, the prize for which she has so long and 
craftily angled nibbling at some rival bait, while a 
worthless younger son or ruined heir pertinaciously holds 
on to hers, no matter what the efforts made to shake him 
off. She is no longer young, poor body, and has pro- 
bably outlived her own capacity for pleasure. The days 
when music and dancing and a crowd gave her delight 
are far away in the mist of the past; her dress may be 
still a glory to her, for this is_the last personal vanity 
which dies with a woman ; but oh! if she could exchange 
all this finery for an unpretending sack of linen, and go 
to sleep comfortably in the dark instead of blinking here, 
set up in silks and satins, nodding in time to the rhythm 
of the waltz! She is shaken in health; as who would not 
be after such a youth, and now such a maturity as hers ? 
But the frightful round of the season has to be done gal- 
lantly; and there is no release for her till the House is 
up, when she can escape for a brief time of rest and early 
hours, broken by nothing more severe than a lawn party 
or a picnic. Her girls look at things differently ; and 
think themselves very hardly used if they cannot keep 
the poor soul up night after night till three or four 
o’clock, while they amuse themselves with flirting, ices, 
and the deux temps. It is her duty ; and they hold her 
to it strictly, and make her bear her burden without 
wincing. Sad as it is to see the young fade and wither 
towards the end of the season, the haggard, jaded, 
dispirited chaperon is an object of greater pity still. 
The young things at least have had their fling, and been 
excited and amused, so that the bargain has not been 
quite barren with them ; but the chaperon has lost her 
health and her rest for no result whatever ; she has for- 
feited her peace, she has spent of her substance, she has 
angled in the shallows, and fished in the deep seas, an 
cast her nets far and wide in every water ; she has toile 
all the night, but nine times ont of ten in these wife- 
forswearing days she has taken nothing, and her labour 
has been in vain, and her portion but vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. 


An association is being formed under the title of the 
‘*Amateur Authors’ Club,” having for its object the intro- 
duction to the public of the writings of amateur authors, 20 
promoting mutual assistance and entertainment amongst 18 
members. Viscount Pollington is the president, and com 
munications are to be addressed to the secretary, Miss D. M. 
Tibbits, 43, Westbourne-park, W. At a preliminary meeting 
just held, it was decided to establish a monthly periodica 


mother to guard the lambs from the wolves ; of torchlight ! under the auspices of the club. 


Aucust 7, 1869.] 
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Correspondence, 
—————— 
THE ALBUM NUISANCE. 


To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own Paper. 


yt May I crave space for a word on this subject? 
- °s, the Album nuisance, for it is a nuisance I maintain, 
and in what way I shall endeavour to show. <A friend— 
Sty a Mrs. Robinson—invites you to a party given by 
=e m honour of her baby’s christening. You go, and 
Vhile there you are introduced by your hostess or some- 
ee else to a lady named Jones or Brown, and this same 
.'S. Jones or Brown, taking a great fancy to you, 
Slves you a very pressing invitation to take tea with her 
n the following afternoon. You finally accept it, and 
yu the day appointed make your appearance at her house. 
OW under such circumstances as these, one would 
Naturally suppose that you couldn’t well be expected 
“ven by the lady herself, considering the shortness of 
Your acquaintance) to take a very lively interest in the 
‘Kenesses and histories of her far-away relations, 
While to contemplate the photograph of even her own 
Particular and private friends or bosom friends 
VYould not be supposed to afford you any keen 
delight ; but the conduct of your hostess would 
fad you to suppose that she thinks differently. 
© sooner have you shaken hands with Mrs. Jones 
or Brown, and, at her request, taken off your bonnet, 
ln a huge, and generally a dilapidated, album is thrust 
nto your hands and you are invited to inspect its contents. 
ell, what can you do? Do! why simper sweetly of 
°ourse, and, trying your best to look interested and de- 
Jghted, open it atonce. That,” says your hostess (who 
18 looking over your shoulder, pointing to the carte de 
Visite of a tall young man with a goat’s beard, who is 
Smirking at nothing in particular, in such a truly imbecile 
Manner that you cannot for the life of you help fancying 
hat if the original is not a born idiot, he must certainly 
at the time it was taken have been in the maudlin state 
of intoxication, more especially as he is represented as lean- 
Ing heavily against a pillar, as if for support), ‘‘ that is my 
-rother, as real and as like him as life. And that,” point- 
ing to a skinny juvenile, in a bright blue frock, and ela- 
2orately-worked drawers, who, witha look of horror upon 
its face, is represented as convulsively grasping the back 
tf achair, as though iv feared to fall, ‘is my eldest 
aughter, Sarah Jane, taken two years ago, when she was 
Only six years old, and a very beantiful likeness it is, as 
yowll say when you see the original.” You, the visitor, 
reply that you feel convinced it must be a very beautiful 
ikeness indeed, adding that one can generally tell a good 
Portrait when one sees one ; and then, turning from the 
contemplation of Sarah Jane’s pictured charms, you ask, 
_ Who is this ?” pointing to an elderly “ young Jady” in 
Tinglets and smiles. ‘‘Oh that,” replies Mrs. Jones or 
Town, ‘is my sister Annie, dear sweet girl! You 
Wouldn’t take her to be the mother of six children, now 
Would you? Ah! I thought not ; but she is though, and 
tere they are,” indicating a pictured group of brizht- 
tocked little mortals, represented as all huddled together 
With faces expressive of sullenness and alarm; ‘and 
that,” pointing to a stumpy individual, with bow legs and 
® shock head of hair like an enraged mop, ‘is her hus- 
cand, Fine-looking man, is he not? Such beautiful hair!” 
cn ely,” you untruthfully reply ; ‘‘and who is this?” 
That, why, that’s Mr. Jones or Brown’s sister’s husband’s 
Tother’s wife’s uncle’s cousin. He’sin the army, you can 
See that by his military bearing, can’t you?” Obediently 
You return, adding mentally, “ for he looks as stiff as if he 
ad swallowed a ramrod.” From the picture of the stiff 
Warrior, you turn to that of a limp babe, all bald head, 
@tms, white frock, and blue ribands. ‘ Whose pretty little 
Poppet is this,” you ask, hypocritically, fancying that in 
S unmeaning features you can detect some likeness to 
-0Se of Mrs. Jones or Brown, and actuated by some 
tpsane desire to curry favour with that lady. ‘ Oh 
i lat,” she delightedly returns, ‘‘is my little Frank. I 
hought you’d admire him—everybody does. You’d hardly 
ink he was only six months old at the time that was 
piken, now would you?” ‘Indeed I should not,” you 
®el yourself obliged to exclaim, in atone of intense asto- 
ishment. ‘‘ What a remarkably fine baby he must have 
“en; I declare I should have imagined him to have been 
mv cal old at the very least. And this is, I suppose, a like- 
i €8s of yourself?” ‘‘Well, yes,” Mrs. Jones or Brown admits, 
4 very hesitating tone, ‘‘it is meant for me certainly, 
Ut it’s not a very flattering one, is it?” ‘‘ Well, they’ve 
ardly done you justice,” you return (at the same time 
b Inking to yourself that Mrs. Jones or Brown looks far 
etter on card than she does in reality). ‘“No ; no morc’ hey 
“ave,” that lady asserts. ‘* I’m sure it’s surprising to see 
. on they do flatter some people, and do gross injustice to 
ters. Now there’s Mrs. Smith, for instance, to look at 
res likeness—here it is—you’d take her to be a very good- 
she ing person, now wouldn’t you?” Yes, you admit you 
Feld fancy the lady in question had her fair share of 
¢ tuty. “ Well, then,” Mrs. Jones or Brown retorts, 
ahs be very much mistaken, you would indeed ; for, 
th ‘ough she’s my dearest friend, I must say she’s one of 
of | Plainest-looking persons you ever beheld. A fine head 
at did you say? Why, bless you, you don’t for one 
No Ment suppose it’s all her own, do you? because it isn’t; 
» Nor half of it, as any one can see ata glance when near 
er, the false hair being quite a different shade to the 

» 48 false hair always is. And not only that now. But 
aioey snows I don’t mind telling you in confidence, but 1 
th Udn’t like it to go any further, you know—not only 
that h I was saying, but I’ve heard from good authority 
ae any has no less than three artificial front teeth.” “Tn- 
Must } you ejaculate, in a tone of horrid surprise, which 
You h © very genuine, considering that to your knowledge 
life . cey® never seen the scandalized Mrs. Smith in your 
Mre zindeed, how dreadful, how very dreadful.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
Bee th ones or Brown returns, ‘‘it is dreadful; and yet, to 
Carte d Juvenile way she dresses (you can see that by her 
Rives ne visite, can you not %, and the youthful airs she 
Woul nee and she thirty if she’s a day. I’m sure it 
it,” ee disgust you, it would indeed.” No doubt of 
hat righe y, for you can’t bear stuck-up pride. ‘No, nor 
‘ght-thinking person can,” says your amiable 


a 
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hostess, ‘‘ or people who are always making such a fuss of 
their own either, as Mrs. Smith does. Why, if you were 
to hear her talking of her baby—here’s its likeness,” turn- 
ing over the leaves till she comes to the only pretty child 
in the book, ‘‘ordinary-looking little thing, ain’tit?—you’d 
think it must be one of the most beautiful children in the 
whole world. I’ve no patience with such disgusting 
egotism—for it is egotism to make such a fuss about our 
own flesh and blood—have you?” ‘‘ Not the least in the 
world,” you reply; and then, wishing to change the sub- 
ject, you ask ‘* Who is this?” This is the likeness of a par- 
ticularly repulsive-looking boy about seven, who, with a 
bat clenched tightly in his hand and a dark scowl on _ his 
face, looks as if he were premeditating doing somebody 
aninjury. ‘ Oh that,” Mrs. Jones informs you, ‘is her 
second son, John Augustus. Fine little fellow, ain’t he? 
Then that tall, fine-looking gentleman you see there, 
with his eyes upturned, and his hair all hanging down 
over his shoulders, is a cousin of mine, one Mr. Moon- 
shine Raver, a great poet. You may have read some of 
works. No! That’s a pity, for his poems are very sweet. 
Dll read you one or two of them by-and-bye. I’m sure 
yeu will enjoy them. He was born a poet, you know. 
All our family are. Why, would you believe it, this 
carte de visite is that of a little girl, only seven years old, 
who—.” Here your hostess is fortunately interrupted 
by a series of piercing yells uttered in different 
juvenile voices, combined with much scampering about of 
juvenile feet. ‘‘My darlings have returned,’ she ex- 
claims. Starts up. ‘‘I must fetch them all in to show 
you. You'll excuse me a moment, won’t you.” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” you answer, eagerly; and out she goes, and you, 
taking advantage of her absence, hastily close that hate- 
ful album—devoutly wishing as you do so that you could 
make sure it was the last you should ever be called upon to 
open. For what interest, you ask—what earthly interest 
—can you, I, or anybody else take in the feeble like- 
nesses and family histories of a crowd of people one has 
never seen, or, what is more, never wish to see ? 

For goodness sake, my dear friend, my kind friend, 
pray, whenever I come to see you, show me every thing 
else you have in your house, if you like to be at the 
trouble, but spare me the infliction of your flattery-invit- 
ing, scandal-causing, falsehood-envoking, uninteresting, 
wearisome Album. 

What say you, Mr. Editor ?—Yours obediently, 

C. J. M. RosBertson. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


Drury LANE.—Bells of the Kitchea—Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Too Much of a Good Thing—(At Eight) The Serpent on the 
Hearth—Domestic Economy. Seven. 

Otympic.—A Private Inquiry—(At Eight) John of Paris—The Fast Coach. 
Half-past Seven. 

PrinceEss’s.—Presumptive Evidence—(At a Quarter to Nine) Acis and 
Galatea—A Quiet Family. Seven. 

Srranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—Joan of Arc. Half-past 
Seven. 

Prince oF WALES’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

Gatrery.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a Quarter to Eight) An Old Score— 
(At Ten) Columbus—Ballet. Seven. ’ 

New QUEEN’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight) The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. 

Horiporn.—The Smoked Miser—(At Eight) The School for Scandal. 
Half-past Seven. 

New Royarty.—Quite at Home—/(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- 
past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—In for a Holiday—Half-past 
Seven. 

CrystTaL PaLtace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLyTEcHNIc.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Hight. 

Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


Wed- 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Avcust 8, SunpAy.—HLleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
9. Monday.—Sun rises 4.38 A.M. 
. Tuesday.—Sun sets 7.31 P.M. 
. Wednesday.—Half-quarter Day. 
. Thursday.—Grouse shooting begins. 
. Friday.—Length of day 14h. 40m. 
. Saturday.—First quarter moon 0,41 P.M. 


(Dare Uetter Pushes. 


——@——_—_— 
TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tar Lapy’s Own PaprEeR may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies wili be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; thres copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) .. . 17s. Od. 
Half a Year es 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year A Sd Reese 4s. 4d. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 
Curtoso.—The peplum of the ancients was a large full robe 

or shawl, without sleeves, and fastened with a clasp. It 

was worn over the common dress, and fell in rich folds 
around the person, sometimes trailing on the ground. 

Sometimes, too, it was used to veil the head. It was the 

most costly and ornamental of all the garments worn by the 

Grecian ladies, and was the robe of state in which the 

statue of Minerva was solemnly invested every five years at 

Athens. ‘ ad x ; 

Jesstx (Leith).—Make your piqué suit with two skirts and a 
short loose sailor jacket without sleeves. Scallop both 
skirts and the jacket, and bind with white piqué braid. 
Cover button-moulds, the size of a ten-cent. piece with the 
material of your dress. Nothing washes as well as the 
plain scallops, and flounces make a piqué dress too heavy 
for summer. Wear a wide sash of coloured ribbon. , 

Mrs. E. T. M.—Gore only the front and one width each side 
of your buff Chambery, leaving each width about a finger 
length broader than you would a piqué width. You must 
wear a low-necked under-waist or corset, cover with short 
sleeves to conceal your corsets. Use linen or cambric, and 
trim it with Hamburg insertion. 

E. L. H. anv M. C. S.—Te set the colours in percales, lawns, 
and calicoes, soak them, before washing, fifteen minutes in 


a gallon of strong brine in which one teaspoonful of sugar 
of lead has been dissolved. The brine alone often answers 
for green and blue prints. 

IrenE R.—Make your blue silk with a trained skirt and a 
short tunic, forming two pointed puffs like wings behind. 
Gore only the front width and one each side, as you do not 
wish to cut the material much. Make the waist three- 
quarters high, and rounded in the Watteau style. Sleeves 
straight to the elbow, open below with two rufiles, or else 
make the sabot sleeve. A silk ruche and a tulle quilling is 
inside of the neck and sleeves. Short broad sash. 


eee 
SS. ee 


Our Exch mg. 


a 
[For regulations, &c., see our Number for July 31.] 

‘‘Dupu” will give three songs for a song from Enoch Arden, 
by J. Blockley, or for ‘‘ Only,” by Virginia Gabriell. 

Wanted, a postage-stamp album; also a crest album. 
Please state requirements.—SELINA. 

I wish for Francatelli’s ‘‘ Cookery ” and Thackeray’s com- 
plete works. Can give other books or articles of domestic 
use.—MAMMA. 

I should like to exchange music, of which I have a large 
collection, for books. Will send list to any one addressing 
ALPHA. 

I have the whole of the Lapy’s Own Paver, from the 
commencement to the present time. What will any one give 
in exchange for it ?--SopHir SEAR. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT DINNER. 


It seems necessary to health to take a substantial 
meal, call it what one will, at an early hour in the 
day, say at noon, or thereabout. Plain people devour 
this repast terming it dinner, while the fashionable eat 
it with no less eagerness, but under the appellation of 
luncheon, or, as the French say, dejewner dad la 
JSourchette. It is unquestionably favourable to the 
vigour of the body to supply it with a large, 
perhaps the largest, portion of its essential nutri- 
ment between twelve and one o'clock. The appetite 
is almost universally strong at this time, and 
the corporeal energies being in their fullest strength, 
the function of digestion is more readily and effectively 
performed. We have no objection to a late meal—in 
fact, a sound stomach requires it ; but it is dangerous, 
nay fatal, to postpone the satisfaction of a hearty 
appetite until the close of the day. We all require 
the early solid repast, call it what we may—dinner, 
luncheon, or dejewner d la fourchette. The later meal, 
if subordinate, is also beneficial, and it matters not 
whether we eat it as the humble supper or as the 
stately dinner. 

The mistake which is made by many who take a 
late dinner is that they make it serve the purpose of 
both dinner and supper. Instead of taking, in the 
middle of the day, as they should, a good deliberate 
meal, of which meat ought to form the chief part, 
they put off the appetite with a dry biscuit, which 
appeases hunger, but fails to nourish the body. It is 
dangerous to abandon the early dinner without an 
equivalent in the form of a solid luncheon. All epi- 
cures agree, moreover, that to appreciate a recherché 
dinner i¢ must not be eaten with the voracity of the 
man. famished by a whole day’s hunger, but approached 
with the coo] deliberation of a person in the full com- 
mand of all his faculties, dietetic and zsthetic. This he 
cannot have unless he has subjected his appetite by a 
proper satisfaction of its requirements at the early and 
natural time of the day. “To appreciate your dinner 
you must eat lunch,” is an axiom in the science of 
gastronomy. 

Considering the fashionable dinner as dietetically 
subordinate to the solid noonday repast, the hour of 
its occurrence becomes of comparatively little import- 
ance. In England it is not unusual to sit down to it 
as late as seven or half-past seven or eight o’clock. In 
France six is the usual hour; and the fashionable 
people of the United States seem generally inclined to 
follow the French in this as in other things. 

The ordinary mode of serving a dinner is the French 
one. The various dishes are placed upon the table just 
as they leave the hands of the cook, and, being carved 
by host and hostess, are distributed by the servants to 
the guests. For formal occasions, however, the Russian 
mode, or the diner @ la Russe, has become fashionable. 
The dishes, when this style is adopted, are not served 
until cut up, when they are handed in succession to 
each guest by the waiters. The table is adorned in the 
centre with flowers, and fruit fresh and sugared, various 
galantines of fowl and game, and ornamental confec- 
tionery. The plates of soup are generally put on the 
table before the guests are called in, and a bill of fare, 
as well as the name of each person, to indicate the seat 
he is to take, printed or written upon a card, is placed 
on the napkin, 

The first duty of an entertainer is obviously to see 
that his friends are well served. “The host who has 
compelled a guest to ask him for anything is almost a 
enon nred man.” He should anticipate the wants of 
all, 

The old rule that “no one asks twice for soup” may 
now almost be said to be true in regard to all the 
dishes. Such is their number, and the systematic 
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notables, and the chronicles of the place show a goodly 
list in former years. The facilities of reaching the 
place have also been now greatly extended, for since 
June of last year the railway to Pforzheim has been 
completed, and Wildbad is thus brought within two 
and a half hours’ from Stuttgard and one and a half 
hours’ from Carlsruhe ; the number of persons seeking 
the benefit of these baths has consequently increased, 
and last year attained to nearly 6,400. Up to the 
present time this year the number has reached nearly 
4,000.” 

The convent scandal at Cracow, of which we spoke 
in our last, is still the chief topic of the day in that 
town. An official report published in the A bendpost 
confirms all the horrible details we have already given, 
with the addition that the body of the rescued nun, 
Barbara Ubryk, showed also marks of cruelty, and 
that the bishop has suspended all religious services in 
the convent. On Monday week the Lady Superior, 
Maria Baroness von Wenzyk, and Friulein Theresa 
von Kosierkiewicz, the former Superioress, who have 
both been arrested, were examined by the judge who 
is conducting the inquiry. The examination of these 
two nuns and one of the priests and several witnesses 
lasted fourteen hours, from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing till ten o’clock at night. Baroness Wenzyk is 
thirty-seven years old, and has been Lady Superior for 
four years. Theresa von Kosierkiewicz, who was 
Superioress previously, is above sixty. The prior 
of the Carmelite convent in Czerna, Father 
Julian Kozubski, who for a long time, and 
also recently, had to inspect the convent at 
Cracow, was also examined and then arrested. His 
last inspecting visit he is said to have made on the 
18th, three days previous to the discovery of the incar- 
cerated nun. The most interesting event connected 
with this shocking case is the discovery of the writer 
of the anonymous letter. His name is Gonsierowski, 
proprietor of an inquiry office at Cracow, who informed 
the judge that he wrote the anonymous letter. A 
certain Father Lewkowicz, a Carmelite monk, who 
was for a long time father confessor in the convent of 
the Carmelite nuns, left Cracow some time ago and 
went to Trzebinia, where, while in a state of drunken- 
ness, he disclosed to the priest of that place—a very 
old gentleman—the horrible secret. This priest in- 
formed Gonsierowski, his cousin, of it, with the re- 
quest to communicate it to the authorities. Singularly 
enough, this Father Lewkowicz, the most important 
witness in the whole affair, suddenly died during the 
night of the 25th. The judicial commission has pro- 
ceeded to Czerna, and ordered Father Lewkowicz’s 
corpse to be exhumed. The health of Barbara Ubryk 
is improving, and the doctors hope she will recover 
and be cured of her insanity. 


succession in which they are served, that few want 
“more,” or care to ask for it for fear of deranging the 
order of a well-regulated dinner. The host and hostess, 
however, when carving, will not fail to invite each 
guest to a renewed attack, especially upon the sub- 
stantial dishes before them. In the Russian dinner 
the servants make a second round with all the articles 
except the soup, but the opportunity thus offered for 
‘a cut and come again” is seldom availed of. 

The ordinary French dinner still consists of soup, 
fish, hors d’euvres, such as olives, anchovy salads, 
radishes, &c., eaten during the early pauses of the 
dinner; entrées, or side-dishes, consisting of pdtés, 
croquettes, &c.; roast meats, vegetables, and sweet 
dishes, such as puddings, soufflets, and hot confections ; 
and, lastly, a dessert of cheese, fruits, cakes, sweet- 
meats, and ices. The coffee follows. These various 
dishes are served and eaten in the order in which they 
are named: In America they vary somewhat the 
French mode. They eat, for example, potatoes with 
fish, and all other vegetables with the dishes of meat. 
The salad is eaten just before the sweets, and often 
with the roast fowl or game. Lastly, the Earl of 
Dudley, a fastidious diner, used to say : “ A good soup, 
a small turbot, a neck of venison, ducklings with green 
peas, or chicken with asparagus, and an apricot tart, is 
a dinner fit for an emperor—when he cannot get a 
better.” A. still simpler one will doubtless content 
many of our readers. 


THE nuptial ceremony uniting Frederick, Crown 
Prince of Denmark, to Louisa, Princess Royal of 
Sweden, whose portrait we published some time ago, 
was celebrated at Stockholm on Wednesday afternoon 
last week. The wedding seems to have given rise 
to great rejoicings in those northern regions. Nor is 
there any reason to wonder at it. What bride 
could be better suited to a Prince of Denmark than 
a Princess of Sweden? Nations in our days do not 
marry nor are given in marriage ; but any dynastic 
arrangement which may tend to rivet the links forged 
by nature between the various branches of the great 
Scandinavian family ought to be hailed as a most 
auspicious public occurrence. Inclination and reason 
seem in this case to have been equally consulted. A 
Royal youth, six-and-twenty years old, weds a maiden 
of his own rank of “sweet seventeen.” A narrow 
arm of the sea separates the fair bride’s native home 
from the home of her choice. The people of whom she 
is about to take leave, and the people who are pre- 
paring to greet her on her arrival, are one in blood, in 
look, almost in language. It would take no very long 
stretch, as one fancies, for hands to join across the 
strait between Elsinore and Helsingfors, and the two 
coasts look rather like one land than like sister lands. 
May we venture to accept the matrimonial alliance 
between the two Scandinavian dynasties as the omen 
of better feelings among the Scandinavian people ? 


The migratory season has at length set in with 
vigour, and the health and pleasure resorts of the 
Continent, as well as those of our own happy island, 
are crowding with gay visitors. The seaside resorts 
of the French are filling rapidly. The arrivals at 
Dieppe are very numerous. ‘Trouville is full; the ex- 
Queen of Spain and suite are going there this month. 
We hear that the German watering-places are also full 
of water-drinkers; and now that the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have gone on the Continent, many 
tourists will no doubt follow their track. Apropos of 
lady tourists, we may take note of a report, in the 
Swiss journals, of another ascent of Mont Blanc by 
the Bosse-du-Dromadaire, a route of considerable 
difficulty and danger, having just been effected by a 
Paris lady and her husband. The Count and 
Countess de Bozier left Chamounix in _ the 
afternoon, attended by three guides and two porters, 
reached the Grand Mulets, where they passed the 
night and the whole of the next day, enjoying the 
magnificent scenery. At one in the morning of the 
22nd they recommenced the ascent by torchlight, and 
after having scaled the Déme-du-Gouté, and after- 
wards the Bosse-du-Dromadaire (cutting steps in the ice 


In another column we give particulars of the depar- 
turé of the Prince and Princess of Wales for Germany, 
and in connection with such details of the royal 
journey, the following letter from a correspondent, 
dated Wildbad, July 31, will be “perused with inte- 
rest: “The last touch of paint, the last coat of 
whitewash has been given, and the apartments in 
the Bellevue Hotel are now ready for the reception 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales, who are expected 
to arrive here on Monday with the royal children. 
The arrangements were all so quietly made that the 
proprietor of the hotel was not aware of the quality of 
his expected guests until after the contract for the 
letting had been made, and no whisper had at that 
time reached this sequestered spot that the Princess of 
Wales was likely to try the soothing effect of the baths 
of Wildbad. The situation of this village, in the valley 
of the Enz, at the northern extremity of the Black 
Forest, is lovely in the extreme. The valley is very 
narrow, and the village consists of two parallel streets 
running by the side of the river. It is considered pro- 
bable by the geological savants that the warm springs | as they went along), reached the summit at ten in the 
that have rendered this little place famous are supplied ; morning. Having remained a short time to contem- 
from the same subterranean cauldron which furnishes | plate the superb panorama, with Macon, Lyons, Milan, 
the springs at’ Baden, 24 miles distant, and two other and the Adriatic in the distance, the travellers com- 
smaller brunnen in the more immediate vicinity. The|menced the descent by the corridor, and, being 
waters, however, differ essentially from those of Baden | favoured with splendid weather, were enabled to reach 
and the other neighbouring springs, and have been long | the same evening their hotel, where they were greeted 
celebrated for their cures of rheumatism in the joints, | with the warmest congratulations of their friends. We 
passive gout, and also for their soothing effect on the| understand that the lady in question is the second 
nervous system generally. The number of cripples to| Frenchwoman, and the first Parisian, that has ever 
be seen here recalls to one’s mind what Bareges was | been up Mont Blanc; also, that she is the only female 
after the Italian campaign. The baths are supplied | excursionist that has passed over the Bosse-du-Droma- 
with water direct from the springs. The baths them-| daire. —— 
hes ie te with white tiles and the bottom covered| From Paris, deserted as it is just now, we get a few 
thé “ean Ms inch deep of fine sand, while about items of gossip that are worth recording here. The 
tinnally S60 Goo bath the water comes in con-| marriage of Don Ferdinando of Portugal with Mlle. 
-, the sides. Th bikes and flows off by holes Haenzler has been the talk of the last few weeks. 
in ; e baths can only be taken at certain | King Louis and several members of the royal family 
fixed hours of the day, as it is necessary that a suffi-| of Lisb t at tl f ] 

ient time should be allowed f y i-| of Lisbon were present at the ceremony, and at the 
oe a thatt heel ed for them to refill. It is|dinner which followed it. Mlle. Haenzler, a dis- 
anticipate th a ] “ Les will shortly be very full.| tinguished artiste, whose voice at one time charmed 
At present mee o no pore ng be many visitors of| American opera-goers, is now in her twenty-fifth 

articular note, if we coer : he Duke and Duchess year. She is a native of Hanover, and, like many 
de Chartres ; but it'1s not likely that the season will| German actresses, has always borne an excellent cha- 
pass away without its bringing the usual crop of|racter in private life, As a counterpart to the wedding 
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of Don Ferdinando of Portugal, German newspapers 
tell us that the Emperor of Austria has recalled Arch- 
duke Henri, who, a year ago, fell into disgrace for 
having married Mlle. Hoffmann, a dramatic artiste. 
The young couple, who had spent the last twelvemonth 
in Switzerland, have just returned to their native 
country. Then, achroniqueur, who is probably on faml- 
liar terms with the court washerwoman, has lately 
furnished a Paris journal with some curious details 
concerning the Imperial laundry. This is a very 
important department indeed ; for when the 
Emperor receives the visits of foreign potentates, 
etiquette obliges him not only to provide lodgings; 
carriages, and servants for his guests, but his hosp 
tality must also extend to sheets, napkins, towels, an¢ 
tablecloths. In the crown linen department, which 1S 
quite distinct from the private lingerie of their Majes- 
ties, are still to be seen damask towels which have been 
used by Louis XIV. They are of a rather coarse 
texture, but bear, woven in the stuff, the image ° 
the Grand Monarque seated on horseback and wearing 
the tremendous wig of the period. Among what may 
be called the archeological treasures of this collection 
also figure drawers which had the honour of being 
once worn by the same mighty personage, end the 
sheets in which Louis XVIII. died. Napoleon I 
used to sleep in fine Dutch linen, but the Bourbons © 
the Restoration were content with nothing Jess than 
cambric. The present Emperor is satisfied with ordi- 
nary sheeting. The crown department contains 
30,000 articles, including 5,000 sheets and some 
tablecloths for a dinner of 280 persons. The latter, 
when folded, furm a little monument in themselves. 
The washing bill amounts to about 120,000 francs @ 
year. —_—_—__ 

The long pending case of alleged abduction at 
Cardiff, in which a Dissenting minister was charge¢ 
with having abducted a young Jewess from the hous? 
of her parents in the March of last year, has just bee? 
heard before Mr. Baron Channell, and has created im- 
mense excitement in the town. ‘The case in outline 
simply is that a Baptist minister, his wife, and certait 
other persons, were charged, first, with having “unlaw- 
fully enticed” a young Jewess from her father’s hous? 
without his knowledge or consent, and, secondly, with 
“unlawfully receiving, harbouring, and detaining her. 
The jury found a verdict against the two first-named 
defendants on the first charge, and awarded the 
plaintiff—the girl’s father—50/. damages, technically 
on the ground that she was his servant and he ha 
been deprived of her services, but really, we may» 
perhaps, assume, partly to mark their disapprobatio” 
of the abduction and partly to make the plaintiff some 
sort of reparation for the cruel treatment to which, 45 
a father, he had been exposed. It would almost ap’ 
pear, from the summing up of the judge, that from 
the strictly legal point of view their verdict was 1” 
justifiable, and we are not surprised to find that pet 
mission was at once asked and given for an appeal 10 
a superior court. Legally the question seems to have 
turned upon an extremely simple and narrow issue 
The girl, though very young—only eighteen—was ° 
age in the eyes of the law, and her own mistress. She 
had therefore the right to leave her father’s house for 
any other, and the mere fact that after she had left it 
the defendants received her into their house, and sub- 
sequently helped to harbour her and conceal her ad- 
dress from him, would not bring them within reach of 
the law. It would further have to be proved agains” 
them that they enticed her away and harboured het 
while she was his servant, and knowing her to be his 
servant, which could not be the case if she had already 
of her own free will left his house and renounced h'§ 
service. On this point the evidence was conflicting 
but the judge seemed to think that, on the whole, *” 
was in favour of the defendants. The jury either to? 
another view, or possibly they strained a point 0 
mark on general and extra-legal grounds their dis- 
approbation of the defendants’ conduct. 
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Autumn Memories, and other Verses. By the Vicar of ay 
Michael and All Angels, Coventry. Third Thousa?®™ 
London: Houlston and Wright, Paternoster-row. 


Tis handsome little volume of religious poetry is 
no small credit to the good taste of the publishers, all it 
as regards the illustrations, printing, and binding ; 2” dy 
is not surprising, therefore, that it should have alrea 3 
run into the third edition. The author of the piece’ 
which breathe throughout a tender devotional sp!’ 
states in a brief prefatory note, as his reason for pubis 
ing the present collection, that he had beenasked more thé f 
once to bring together the verses in a volume, as “* som® oh 
them have found their way into many of our Chr 
hymnals, and others have ministered consolation fg 
solace to weary and sorrowing hearts.” The poen™s 
twenty-six in number, embrace a variety of subjects, aes 
in some of them at least, the author exhibits a quick Fed 
ception of the beautiful in nature and art, and a decl for 
gift for pleasant word pointing. Take the follow1n8> 
instance, entitled— 
AMONG THE RUINS. 
A quiet autumn eve. The sun was flinging 
Long deepening shadows on the purple hill ; 
And, save the vespers happy birds were singing, 
Or the faint sheep-bell, all was hushed and still. 
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The spot was sacred—ruined arch and column, 
The traceried windows, and the altar-stair, 
Told of a worship, catholic and solemn, 
That in the ages gone was offered there. 


But now the porch, o’ergrown with weeds and grasses, 
Leads only to the crumbling aisle and nave ; 

Along the groined roof the stray bat passes, 
While through the transepts winter tempests rave. 


But ’mid the ruins, all unmarred and stately, 
A large stone cross lifted its solemn head ; 

The steps were worn, and the sight moved me greatly ; 
It seemed to speak of life amongst the dead. 


Emblem and shadow of a truth still deeper, 
_ He who in Christ’s dear Cross hath healing found, 
Shall safe be garnered by the Angel Reaper, 

And stand secure upon the holy ground. 


O Christ, the merciful High Priest and holy, 
Keep thou these hearts from desolation free ; 
And from their inner shrine, made pure and lowly, 
Let worship rise like incense up to Thee. 


Cleanse them from earthly dross, Thou true Refiner, 
Thy living light upon their dimness pour ; 

Until we see Thee in the land diviner, 
And with the Angels tread the golden floor. 


‘* By the Shore ” is another of the same cast, and some 
of the hymns, as that for Lent, are fairly meritorious. 
’e prefer, however, to quote the lines on 
THE LAST NIGHT OF THE OLD YEAR. 
I watched the Old Year as it lay a-dying, 
The moon’s cold light fell on the darkened bed, 
I heard the winds their Requiescat sighing 
Over his weary head. 


His work was done ; and like a warrior olden, 
The hard fight o’er, he laid his armour down, 
And passed all silent through the portal golden, 
Where gleams the victor’s crown. 


What a strange life it was! Oh, if the story 
Of all its joys and sorrows could be known, 
How would dark shadows, mingling with its glory, 
Round its whole course be thrown ! 


How many tears have fallen hot and thickly ; 
How many wounded hearts, with anguish sore, 
Have uttered the deep longing, ‘‘O come quickly ; 

Our buried hopes restore !” 


How many blessed gifts of truest gladness 
His own dear Hand has scattered on our way ! 
How oft His voice of love amid our sadness, 
Turned darkness into day ! 


Old dying Year, thy memories are dearer 
Than any of thy grandsires gone before ; 
I feel as though thy waves had brought me nearer 
To the Eternal Shore. 


So here I bring its every sin and sorrow, 
Its deeds accomplished and its work undone, 
To His dear cross, and wait the bright to-morrow 
And the unsetting Sun. 


Therefore, Old Year, farewell. I watch thee dying, 
Struggling in weakness for thy latest breath ; 
I catch the lessons thou wouldst teach me, lying 
In the calm sleep of death. 


And these thy last faint words, while morn doth brighten, 
‘*Up and be doing ; lay in golden store ; 
Till the great harvest of the world shall whiten, 
And Time shall be no more.” 


The illustrations are by John Leighton and E. F. C. 

larke, and that they are not the least attractive feature 
of the volume, the two we have printed, by the courtesy 
of the publishers, on page 53 will prove. The book, 
Tom the admirable way in which it has been produced, is 
Well adapted for a gift-book. 


Che Drama, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Tux Princess’s was reopened on Monday night, having 
een thoroughly redecorated during the short interval it 
1as been closed to the public. The decorations are in 

€xcellent taste and delightful to the eye; the style 
adopted belongs to the modern Italian school, which, to 
Judge from the effect produced at this theatre, is pretty 
and artistic. The lighting is exceedingly well managed, 
2€lug sufficient without that painful glare and heat which 
18 so fatiguing. Instead of chandeliers, three sunligbts 
tumine the body of the theatre. The whiteand gold of 
1e decorations help the lighting, and make the audience 
Part of the theatre a very pleasant object, while the 
“ntertainment provided on the stage is worthy of the re- 
Putation of the house. 
The performances commenced with Boucicault’s drama 
by Sumptive Evidence, which was most satisfactorily played 
Y Miss Pauncefort, Miss Litton, Miss Barnett, Messrs. 
VY. D. Gresham, G. F. Neville, W. H. Vernon, W. Rig- 
nold, C. Steyne, and Moreland. Every part was atten- 
ive, and the audience thoroughly appreciated both the 
Plot and the performance. 
*« lhen, after the drama, the leading feature of the pro- 
8tamme, Handel’s serenata, ‘Acis and Galatea,” was 
Performed. Originally produced in 1720 at Cannons, the 
rat of the Duke of Chandos, this was played first before 
I © public at the Haymarket Theatre twelve years after. 
€came comparatively neglected, and only known in 
© studio, but was played in portions from time to time 
°oncerts more or less private, until Mr. Macready re- 
Produced it at Drury-lane Theatre in February, 1842, as 
arly as possible in the form in which it was given on 
nish ey, night—that is to say, with additional music fur- 
oe by Mr. T. Cooke. At Drury-lane Theatre the 
Goal parts were sung by Miss Romer as Galatea, Miss 
Pol ee Cupid, Mr. Allen as Damon, Mr. Phillips as 

JP emus, and Miss P. Horton, now Mrs. German 

alte as Acis ; this latter part being given to a con- 
tenon’ probably, because of the difficulty of finding a 
the capable of singing the music. On Monday night 
the eotey were restored to voices of the character for which 
USlC Was written, and the characters were thus dis- 
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tributed: Cupid, Miss Summers; Acis, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby ; Damon, Mr. Montem Smith ; Polyphemus, Herr 
Formes ; and Galatea, Miss Blanche Cole. The band, 
consisting of some thirty performers, is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. J. L. Hatton, and the scenery is most suc- 
cessfully painted. In some instances it is a reproduction 
of that designed by Clarkson Stanfield, in 1842, for the 
same work at ‘‘Old Drury,” and throughout it is highly 
effective, evoking well-merited praise. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


TuovaH the experiment of keeping a theatre open for 
the performance of light opera in the English language 
has frequently been made, and lias frequently failed, the 
want of a species of entertainment that is provided in 
every European capital, save our own, is too obvious a 
deficiency not to suggest new attempts at a supply. Miss 
Constance Roden, well known as an_ accomplished 
vocalist, opened the Olympic on Saturday for a short 
summer season, with the intention of performing opera in 
combination with farce and burlesque. Her operatic 
artists comprise herself, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Dussek Corri, 
Miss Fanny Reeves, and Miss Lennox Grey—all pro- 
ficients in their department of art, and her principal low 
comedian is the popular Mr. J. G. Taylor. The pro- 
gramme shows a determination on the part of the 
fair directress to move out of the ordinary path, for, 
though the work which occupies the place of honour was 
composed in the reign of the First Napoleon, it is almost 
unknown to! the young of the present generation. It is, 
in short, a version of the once celebrated Jeait de Paris, 
originally brought out in 1812, shortly after the return 
of its composer, Boildieu, from Russia, where he had 
resided for seven years as Maitre de Chapelle to the Em- 
peror Alexander. Before his foreign expedition he had 
composed several works, including his famous Culiffe dz 
Bagdad, a version of which, with Miss Roden as the prin- 
cipal character, was brought out some years ago at the 
Adelphi ; but with Jean de Paris commenced the career 
which resulted in the production of the composer’s ac- 
knowledged masterpiece, La Dame Blanche. John of Paris 
looks now somewhat old-fashioned, but the music is 
pleasing and graceful throughout, and is, moreover, well 
executed by the Olympic company, the character of the 
Princess being well sustained by Miss Roden herself. 
Mr. W. F. Taylor, the conductor of the orchestra, has 
strengthened it with some compositions of his own, 
and has introduced a new divertissement. Altogether 
the performance of Saturday gave every promise of a 
success. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


As far as the popular American comedian, Mr. John §S. 
Clarke, is concerned, the programme of this theatre is 
entirely changed. In lieu of the grotesque absurdity, Fox 
v. Goose, we have another piece equally absurd and equally 
grotesque, of which Mr. John Brougham, who is always 
writing for the American stage, is the author, and which, 
like its predecessor, depends for its success on the eccen- 
tric humour of the comedian. The object of the new 
piece, which is entitled Among the Breakers, is to plunge 
an unfortunate groom, named Babington Jones, into a 
series of ludicrous dilemmas, fitted to bring into play the 
exuberant ‘‘ fun” of Mr. John 8. Clarke. Besides this, a 
new version, by Mr. H. P.Grattan, of the old farce called 
The Toodles has been produced, and mainly also in the 
interest of Mr. J. C. Clarke. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


THE French season came to a close on Saturday, and 
M. Raphael Felix, looking over the programme which he 
issued before he opened the St. James’s Theatre, may 
feel all the satisfaction of a manager who has performed 
his promises. The dramatic portion of the season has 
been a great improvement on the last, every one of the 
pieces brought out being of sufficient importance to be 
deemed representative. Of the operatic or ‘‘ Offenbach ” 
portion of the season we need scarcely speak. Mlle. 
Schneider created a furore in 1868, and the furore has 
been repeated in 1869. La Grande Duchesse has still re- 
mained the favourite piece, but Barbe-bleue and Orphée 
aux Enfers, both new to the public, have been both suc- 


cessful. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


MapamrE Anna Bisuop has arrived in England from the 
Antipodes, in the enjoyment of excellent health and spirits, 

The latest noveliy in the newspaper world is the Credit 
International, published at twopence. It is an Anglo-French 
commercial journal of twelve pages, each page containing two 
columns, one of which is in French, the other in English; the 
news being the same in each. 

In Paris, a vast lyrical theatre, to contain 4,000 spectators, 
is to be constructed, the price of admission to which will be, 
for certain parts of the house, only one franc. The opening 
will take place next January. 

Seven miles of violin strings (calculates an ingenious Yan- 
kee) vibrated at one time during a performance of the Boston 
Peace Jubilee. 

The illness which has prevented Mr. Alfred Wigan from 
continuing his engagement at the Gaiety Theatre will, in all 
probability, not allow him to reappear there before October. 
By advice of his medical attendants, Mr. Wigan proceeds to 
Ems and Homburg. 

The last of the summer concerts at the Crystal Palace 
took place on Saturday. The principal vocalists were Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson (her first appearance at the Palace this sea- 
son), Mdlle. Sinico, Miss Héléne D’Alton, M. Urio, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Signor Foli; Mr. James Wehli was the 
solo pianist, and Mr. Manns the conductor. The band num- 
bered nearly 100 performers, and the chorus was composed of 
the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society and the London 
contingent of the Handel Festival Choir. é 

The late Sir Charles Eastlake’s library, which was be- 
queathed to the nation, is to be kept in connexion with the 
National Gallery for the use of studen$s and other persons 
frequenting that institution. It will not be a public gallery. 

The King of Bavaria has just decided that in future the 
anniversaries of the births of Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Weber shall be celebrated at the Theatre Royal of Munich by 
extraordinary performances. : 

Madlle. Mathilde Sessi has engaged to appear at the Italiens 
when Mdme. Patti goes to Russia. The débutante, whose 


voice is a soprano sfogato, is the granddaughter of the famous 
Roman singer, Marianna Sessi, for whom Mozart wrote the 
chief part in ‘‘ La Clemenza di Tito.” 

Mr. William Ross, Her Majesty’s piper, has just published 
a very complete collection of pipe music. The handsome 
volume is dedicated, by special permission, to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. The store from which the 
work has been compiled, Mr. Ross has amassed during the 
last thirty years ; and the selection comprises nearly 250 aics 
—pibrochs, marches, s*rathspeys, and reels—most of themnow 
published for the first time. By omitting the grace notes, all 
the airs may be performed upon the pianoforte or violin. 
There is an introductory essay by the Rev. Dr. Norman 
Macleod, on ‘‘The Bagpipe and its Music.” ‘The title-page is 
a splendid lithographic view of Balmoral, with the Queen’s 
piper in full Highland costume. 

A few months back a poor artist of Brussels died, leaving 
his widow the solitary bequest of an unfinished picture, and 
even this was pledged for a sum of 1,000fr. The woman was 
anxious both toredeem the work and to find some oneto finish it, 
and at last applied for advice to M. Gallait, who undertook to 
do the latter part of what she required, if the painting were 
sent to his house. An application was then made to the 
‘* Association pour secourir les pauvres honteux,” who con- 
sented to advance the sum wanted to relieve the picture from 
pawn, and M. Gallait set to work and completed it, and was 
enabled to sell it for 4,000fr., which sum he immediately handed 
over to the widow, ‘Thus the poor woman found herself, 
after having reimbursed the association, the gainer of 3,000fr. 

Offenbach is at Baden, where he is about to bring out an 
operetta. When we hear of his chateaux and Hervé’s wealth, 
we turn to other records, and find that Rossini received 500fr. 
for Tancredi, 700fr. for the Italiana in Algieri, SOOfr. for the 
Turco in Italia, and could screw only a 10/.-note out of the 
Impressario for his earlier operas. He did not get 1,000fr. 
for his Barbiere, whilst Orphée, the Grande Duchesse, 
Chilperic, and Le Petit Faust bring in three or four of these 
delightfully rustling bits of paper every week to their more 
fortunate composers. 

Mr. Byron will supply the Gaiety Theatre with a new 
ores for Christmas time, when Mr. Toole will appear at that 

ouse. 

A letter from St. Petersburg announces the death of the 
celebrated Russian romance writer, Lashetschnikoff. 


The long-secluded loveliness of the alti-relievi at the sides 
of the new Opera House, Paris, was unshrouded the other day 
by the removal of the boarding which has so long whetted the 
public curiosity. Great expectations had been raised, and 
have been realised. The French capital, already so rich in 
monumental magnificence, will boast of no works of art more 
beautiful than these, since they are worthy pendants of the 
spirit-stirring relievi on the Arc de l’Etoile, though on a far 
smaller scale. 

The Prince of Wales has presented to the Exeter Museum 
a mummy and coffin discovered during the progress of some 
excavations recently made in Egypt, by command of his 
Royal Highness, with the sanction of the Viceroy of Egypt. 
Mr. 8. Birch, of the British Museum, pronounces the mummy 
to be the body of Amenhetpai, a man prepared by the wax 
process. The coffin is covered with hieroglyphical inscrip- 
io an explanation of which has been supplied by Mr. 

irch. 

Mr. George McDonald, whose serious illness we announced, 
is rapidly recovering, and will, it is hoped, soon be quite 
strong. 

The last concert of the present season of the Royal Academy 
of Music was combined with the distribution of prizes to the 
successful students, and the whole came off with great success 
at Tenderdon-street. The prize list was as follows: Silver 
Medals.—Misses Severn and Scates and Mr. Alwyn. Bronze 
Medals. — Misses Lanham, Waite, and Field; Messrs. 
Richards and Wingham. Books.—Misses Christian, Sophy 
Ferrari, Jessie Ferrari, Newman, Pocklington, Salmon, Mary 
Taylor, and Vokins; Messrs, Parry, Shepherd, Cook, and 
Beardmell. Letters of recommendation to those who already 
have received silver imedals.—Miss Rebecca Jewell, and 
Messrs. Shakespeare and Kemp. The task of distribution 
was performed by Mrs. Gladstone. 

Miss Burdett Coutts has presented Mr. Fred. Godfrey, Band- 
master of the Coldstream Guards, with an ivory baton, 
mounted in gold, in commemoration of the opening of the 
Columbia Market. 

Mdme. Lucca has definitively renounced her engagement at 
St. Petersburg, owing to the state of her health. In Sep- 
tember she is to sing at Wiesbaden. 

A lady has just passed away (says the Atheneum) who merits 
a brief notice in a literary journal. Laura Beatrice Mancini, 
a Neapolitan by birth, possessed no small share of that genius 
by which the Southerners are so eminently distinguished. 
Married at an early age to Pasquale Stanislao Mancini—a 
man well known in our political world—she spent many years 
in exile with him. An enthusiastic patriot, when the hour 
came, she sent two of her sons to fight for Italian independ- 
ence ; thus, by her own sufferings, and by the sacrifices of 
her best affections, winning the love and gratitude of her 
countrymen. It is, however, for her poetic genius that Laura 
Mancini most especially deserves this brief notice. As an 
improvisatrice, her powers were great. A volume of her poems 
was published in 1861, deriving inspiration from her devoted 
love of her country, and of everything generous and noble. 
She was the authoress, too, of four tragedies-~Jnes de Castro, 
Colombo, Girolamo Olgiati, and Cola ada Rienzi, the first of 
which has been performed both in Turin and Naples with 
much success. ‘The three other tragedies are as yet inedited. 
Thus, not unexpectedly, has passed away one whose name has 
long been one of our familiar household words, and whose 
patriotism and genius have rendered her memory dear to 
Italians. 

The students of Berlin celebrated the anniversary of Hum- 
boldt’s birth, on the 27th ult., as the real day falls in the long 
autumn vacation. The celebration was commenced by a 
meeting in the Aula of the University, at which several rela- 
tions of Humboldt were present. A student delivered an 
address. In the evening there was a torch procession through 
the principal streets of the city, to the house formerly occupied 
by the savant. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley, we hear, has given up the attractions 
of London society and his pleasant home on the banks of the 
Thames at Wargrave, for a permanent residence at Edinburgh, 
whither he goes to conduct the literary department of a daily 
paper. 

The works of the late Thomas Hood, containing all the 
author’s quaint illustrations and many others by Leech, 
Cruikshank, and Harvey, are to be reissued in eight quarterly 
volumes at 5s., or thirty-six monthly parts at 1s. 

A parliamentary return gives a list of pictures presented or 
purchased for the National Gallery—284 presented, 256 be- 
queathed, and 313 purchased. The cost of the 313 purchases, 
which has been spread over forty-five years, has been 
254,5271, 
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‘ Sen ae Q . ®, 
Londow Ss Paris Kashions, Coilet, ye. 
———~<.>__ 


THE London season is now fairly 
over. The spacious drawing-rooms 
are deserted, and the rich furniture 
is once more draped in its sombre 
holland, and must look cheerless 
enough to ladies who are unfortunate 
enough to be confined at home. 
But though the gaiety closes in 
London and other great centres 
of civilisation at this time of 
year, it is not really extin- 
guished—only transferred. All the English sea- 
side resorts are filling rapidly, while on the Con- 
tinent the many charming watering places have 
been thronged with visitors for weeks past. Having 
already given special directions for travelling and 
seaside costumes, however, we may now turn to 
the more general details of La Mode. ! 

In Paris, Fashion, so far as aught approacbing 
novelty in the way of robes is concerned, seems to 
have arrived at a positive deadlock ‘‘ Paniers” 
are still ‘‘ de rigeur,” and a few more flounces and 
bows have been added to the jupes, and this is 
about all. The late eighteenth-century costumes 
have been utterly used up, and there are indica- 
tions, a daily contemporary states, of Paris modistes 
going back some few years earlier for what is styled 
their ‘‘ creations ”—to those loose flowing garments 
in which Watteau robed, not his shepherdesses, 
but his ‘‘ grandes dames” who take part in his 
fetes champetres and assemblées galantes. One little 
novelty of the hour, due of course to the heat of 
the weather, is the low, square-cut, or heart or 
crescent-shaped sleeveless bodice for toilettes de 
promenade, which, worn with a black lace or net 
chemisette with long tight-fitting sleeves, naturally 
shows off a graceful arm and well-shaped bust to 
perfection. 

Bonnets are, of course, worn on occasions of 
ceremony ; still, almost all ladies who do not admit 
themselves to be no longer young appear in hats 
both on the Boulevards and in the Bois. The 
novelty in this way that is just now coming into 
vogue is a tall, Spanish-shaped hat, tapering to- 
-wards the crown, and with a mod:rately wide 
arched brim, turned up slightly at the sides... It is 
to M. Sardou’s drama of Patrie that we are indebted 
for the introduction of this stylish headgear, with 
its large black or coloured velvet rosette secured in 


feather is superadded, or else a few buds and leaves will 
trail beside the two floating ends of black lace that flap 
against the chignon. Others, which have the brims 


turned up slightly at the sides and very much behind, so as 
not to encroach on the chignon, are bound and lined with 
rose colour, blue, or black satin, and trimmed with bows, 
feathers, and flowers indiscriminately. Some with rather 
tall crowns are trimmed with puffs of crape, having flower 
buds arranged in all the hollows, or with coques of blue 
ribbon, on which tiny maiden-blush rosebuds lie at regular 


Fig. 1,—rVENING TOILETTE. 


the centre by a jet ornament or jewelled buckle, and its | distances. Then there is a chapeau in rich straw, trimmed 
“swooping ostrich plume and occasional bouquet of roses | with variegated pinks, which had a bouquet of flowers 


reposing on the gauze scarf veil which, after encircling the 
‘hat, and being entwined in and out the chignon, is allowed 
‘to float languidly behind. These hats are usually in straw 
bound with velvet, or in velvet of particular shades.. A 
rather pretty light blue one, with rosette and feather of the 
same tint, has a plain white gauze veil twisted round it, 
and falling behind almost level with the ceinture of the 


robe. Others of these Spanish hats are of black straw | coloured 
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Fig. 2.—AFTERNOON DRESS. 


bound and trimmed with cerise, or of brown straw, 
trimmed with feather and rosette of a pale gold colour. 

A style of hat that is just now very generally worn is of 
white straw, oval in Shape, and with a diminutive crown, 
and has the entire sides and front of the brim covered 
with tiny moss rosebuds as thickly as they can be placed. 
Other hats are trimmed with lace and ribbon, coques or 
bows, and a large bonquet of flowers, with a pyramidal 
nackground of green leaves or sprigs of mignonette, &e., 
placed almost at the top of the crown. Occasionally a 


beneath the chignon, and a chapeau Henri IL, trimmed 
with bows of black and amaranth-colour ribbon, the 
effect of which was very charming. In addition there 
are chapeaux ronds in apricot-colour crape, trimmed with 
satin ribbon of the same shade and a single deep scarlet 
poppy, surrounded by clusters of small, dark purple 
berries. With most of these hats the long scarf veil, in 
gauze, is commonly worn, in addition to which 


there is frequently a fall of lace or gauze reaching to the 
upper lip, and fitting close to the face. 

Bonnets of black lace and tulle are trimmed with demi- 
wreaths or tufts of handsome flowers immediately in front 
or on either side of the chapeau, according to the fancy of 
the wearer, with occasionally a few buds and leaves trail- 
ing down at random. These wreaths are usually com- 
posed of strawberry blossoms and fruit, scarlet geraniums, 
heliotropes, bluebells, convolvuli, laburnum blossoms, or 
different kinds of heaths and berries. The larger flowers 


are for the most part roses or poppies, but now and then 
we have some elegant exotic variety. The necklace 
strings will be either of lace or embroidered tulle. 
Chapeaux of puffed white silk tulle are trimmed wit 

clusters of hollyhocks and bunches of acacia blossoms, 2?! 

those of coloured tulle are ornamented with high plaite 

frontons, the necklace strings being usually plaited t0 
correspond. With the chapeau proper the scarf veil 35 
never worn, and even lace lappets or any other kind 0 
fall are oftener dispensed with than adopted. 


For robes, unbleached materials—cambrics, taf- 
fetas, and toiles d’Inde—having the Empress§ 
patronage to recommend them, appear to be very 
much in favour. They are seen in Paris with 
numerous small flounces at the bottom of the 
under jupe, trimmed with white guipure, heade 
by a narrow black velvet band, or with a series 0 
entre deux of coarse lace all the way up the skirt- 
In the latter case the short upper jupe or tunic is 
bordered with deep lace, and the corsage, with its 
basque-panier, will be trimmed to match; in the 
former there will be a casaque, with ‘‘revers” at 
the skirts and at the breast, trimmed with white 
guipure and bands of narrow velvet, and with at 
times a lace ruff at the neck. A costume in un- 
bleached toile de l’Inde has the under jupe trimmed 
with a deep flounce of Cluny lace arranged en biais, 
and surrounded by a bouillonné of chestnut-colour 
taffetas, enriched with lace. The short upper skirt, 
which is partly looped up at each side by a bouil- 
lonné of coloured taffetas terminating with a bow 
and long ends, is trimmed in front with several 
rows of narrow Cluny lace, and gathered behind s0 
as to form five progressive bouillonnés, which are 
intersected by a narrow plissé of chestnut-colour 
taffetas. The corsage fichu has little basques with 
revers of taffetas, edged with Cluny lace, an 
sleeves trimmed from elbow to shoulder with 
bouillonnés, separated by a narrow plissé, the cuffs 
being of chestnut-colour ribbon and Cluny lace. 
toilette ronde, in unbleached taffetas, trimmed with 
three rows of deep silk fringe, has a tunic of drab 
and unbleached striped taffetas looped up by bows, 
with high square-cut corsage and_ tight-fitting 
sleeves ; other toilettes have the under jupe and 
high bodice of plain barege, or some more silky 
material, trimmed with fine lama fringe beneath 
rows of lace insertion on a satin ground, the upper 
Jupe being of poult-de-soie or taffetas of some light 
bright shade of colour. 

Flowers are still the favourite ornament of the 
coiffure. More hair than ever appears to be worn 
in frisettes, ringlets, plaits, bandeaux, and Alex- 
andra curls, of which latteras many as four are frequently 
to be seen, falling over more or less rounded shoulders of 
alabaster, or some ruddier tint. 

Shoes with the customary high heels, and with large 
rosettes of brilliant-coloured ribbon, with or without or- 
namental buckles, are. very generally worn. Bottines ® 
barrettes—that is, half boots, open wide from the instep 
upwards, the intervening space being traversed by bars 
arranged cither zigzag or crosswise fashion, so as to show 
ithe delicately-tinted silk stockings beneath—promise, 


Fig, 3.—A¥FTERNOON DRESS. 


‘however, to be the mode at the bains de mer th!8 
season. Bottines, too, of fine grey check, with narroW 
scarlet binding, and closed with white buttons, are largely 
in favour for light costumes. 3 
_Parasols, which are invariably of the most delicate 
tints, are frequently either flounced or fringed at the 
edges, and lined inside with rose colour, in which Jattet 
_case they are usually bordered with a binding of the same 
shade. White silk parasols, covered with black lace, CO” 
tend, however, for pre-eminence. 


AuGuUST 869. | 


—_——_ , 
FRENCH COURL FASHIONS. 


ate Emperor and Empress of the French recently went 
Mu reakfast at M ouchy, with their cousin Princess Anna 
=H rat. Mouchy is one of the finest castles of France, 
rod near Beauvais, and the costumes worn by the 
a ladies on the occasion were much admired, That 
eS: thy Empress was a dress of milk-blue taffetas, trimmed 
1th lace mixed with black embroidery and mixed white, 
ue and black passementerie. The dress was trimmed 
whi er: in front with a series of blue flounces, over 
id Ich falls white lace embroidered with black. There 
48 a reactionary skirt, which could be looped up at 
fasure with black velvet agrafes in the form of large 
<— The corsage had a long basque, which described 
hj 0 long points on the side and a postillion basque be- 
See this basque was edged with similar lace. The 
ee were full, pointed, and lined with sky-blue silk of 
. Ittle darker shade than the dress, disclosing a puffed 
der sleeve of black and white lace. Hat of rice straw, 
With large blue and white feathers, thrown back, and 
astened by a square bow of narrow gros grain. The hat 
Was turned up behind, with a black velvet facing. 
ee the dinner given at the Tuileries in honour of the 
lceroy, the Empress appeared in a white muslin toilette, 
™mmed with bouillonnés, through which were run Scotch 
Plaid ribbons, tied in bows at intervals. Her adjusted 
asquine with deep skirt was of Scotch plaid silk, and her 
ar was arranged in torsades i l’antique, in which Albert, 
ler hair-dresser, had fixed balls of lapis lazuli, malachite, 
and small garnets, the whole interspersed with diamonds. 
There have been sundry brilliant marriages of Court 
Personages lately—among others, several widows. Among 
€ most beautiful toilettes worn by the latter should be 
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elegant trimming for the pale écru silks. Black grena” 
dines and silks with lace mantles and gay sashes are es- 
sential in every wardrobe, to be donned on those damp, 
chilly daysthat form part of every season in our fickle 
climate. 

At a gay watering-place a lady makes at least three 
changes of toilette daily—viz.: a breakfast robe if she re- 
mains indoors, or a short suit if she takes her constitu- 
tional walk to the spring; a demi-train dress of silk, 
foulard, or grenadine for the afternoon and dinner ; and 
an evening dress of muslin over silk, of Chambery gauze, 
or of crépe de Chine. If she visits or drives in the after- 
noon, the addition of a burnous will complete a carriage 
toilette. If she plays croquet, a short dress must be 
donned. 

We shall probably have more to say on this subject in 
our next number. — 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

_ EVENING TOILETTE. 

Fig. 1 is a design for an evening toilette. The bodice 
is covered with puffed blond ; a net shape should be cut 
exactly fitting the top and shoulders of the bodice, with 
the edges turned in, and shaped as the illustration shows 
the trimming to be. The back and front of the bodice are 
exactly alike. The tulle is then drawn across this ; it is 
best to draw itin the piece, without shaping it, but the 
lower puffs should not be fuller than the upper ones. 
After the drawings are made and tacked down, cut away 
the superfluities on either side. The best way to manage 
is to fold the net carefully and exactly across four times 
where the puffs are tobe tacked. Fold the blond also four 
times, allowing it half as wide again as the net foundation. 


Run it the whole length in each fold. Then draw them | 


“‘ The spot was sacred,—ruined arch and column, 
The traceried window, and the altar-stair.” 
—From ‘* Autumn Memories,” see page 50. 


Cited that of the Comtesse de Sonage, of pearl grey, 
€mbroidered with branches of white lilac mixed with a 
little light green foliage. Large adjusted casaque of 
White lace, the panier puff indicated by a very deep lace 
ounce, with the heading covered with a white silk fringe, 
escribing a festoon between each point, with a slender 
Sreen and white tassel, longer than the fringe, in each 
estoon. Small white lace hat, which was really nothing 
More than a lace coquille, on which was set a crown of 
White lilac, with a long trailing spray of the same 
ower, Several others of the ladies likewise wore dresses 
Of silk embroidered by hand. Those who were no 
Onger young had black dresses, with garlands of spring 
Owers on the three flouncs on the bottom. 
CONTINENTAL SEASIDE TOILETTES. 

White dresses are greatly in favour at the watering- 
Places. Some ladies of acknowledged taste have selected 
White for their entire summer outfit. The various white | 
Materials, ranging from Victoria lawn to China crape, 
lord suitable dresses for every occasion, and the many | 

Tight-coloured yarnitures, sashes, and tunics relieve 
Such dressing from the charge of monotony. Fresh mus- 
08 are the first choice for breakfast dresses and for even- 
mg and ball toilettes, while foulards, pongee, and glossy 
80at’s hair are preferable for visiting, as they do not| 
*umple in the carriage. 

F Next in popularity are the écru and black goods. The 

Tench combine écru materials with a bright colour, and 
orm very gay costumes for out of town. For instance, a 
acne of cherry and white striped foulard bas an upper 
is Irt and pelerine of écru. Another, a visiting costume, 
- te blue silk dress with an écru foulard upper skirt, and | 
on ash or scarf knotted on the right shoulder, and lapping 

the left side near the belt. Valenciennes lace is an 
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satin or velvet ; if dark, with the grey, blue, or garnet, or 
cherry colour. 

Fig. 3 is a toilette of brown taffetas, ornamented with 
pinked frills of the same. The skirt is a panier. The 
chemisette and broad cuffs are of black and white striped 
taffetas. Though these stripes look narrow they are really 
very broad ones, with box-pleated tucks to every black 
stripe, which reduces the apparent width. The skirt is 
short with a striped petticoat bearing four three-inch 
wide flounces. 


iHitile Dinners, 


LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—1xX. 
By Marcaret Hore, 
Author of ‘Many Shades of Life,” ‘‘ For Better, for Worse,” &c. 


It may be a little late, my dear Ethel, for mackerel, 
but sometimes you get them very good early in August. 
You must, however, be guided by the market, and if 
your fishmonger cannot recommend you mackerel, must 
substitute anotherdish forthem. Isend youthereceiptfor 
stewed duck, not because I think it superior to one well 
and plainly roasted, but because it may be more con- 
venient to you to dress and serve it thus with its accom- 
panying vegetable. The great advantage of dishes thus 
prepared is, that they may be made many hours before 
wanted, so that if you have a cook to whom you cannot 
trust the delicate operation of roasting, you may thus 
make ready a very delicious dish with your own hands ; 


‘< Blessed spring 


Hath flusht with beauty all the smiling land.” 


up, the top one across ths net, and each one below as 
far as is necessary. Pin them in place, and tack them. 
The trimming should be made of the satin rouleau, 
which can be procured ready for use. Run a lace or 
blond edge to the rouleau and arrange it between each 
puff of blond, the lace points downwards. Atthe top the 
rouleau is doubly edged with lace, and at the sides a 
second wide lace is added like braces. Satin bows, 
the colour of the rouleaux, are clasped on_ the 
shoulders. Such san ornament as this is very 
pretty worn over a plain silk or muslin dress ; 
if coloured the trimmings must, of course, accord 
with the skirt. For full dress, the skirts may 
be very prettily trimmed in puffs to correspond with 
the stomacher, or a skirt entirely of puftings may be 
worn under a silken tunic. The waist-belt is fastened 
behind by four wide bows with piped edges, spread like a 
St. Andrew’s cross and clasped in the centre with a full 
knot. Under these a fan-shaped basque, covered with 
blond puffings and trimmed en suite, makes a stylish 
addition. 
AFTERNOON DRESSES. 

Fig. 2 is an iron grey poplinette for autumn wear. It 
is made with a tunic, describing a circular apron in front 
suspended on each side with bows. It is cut in one deep 
scallop at the back, which is, however, looped very high 
in the centre behind by a rosette. The tunic is edged by 
two closely-pleated rows of satin ribbon, two and a half 
inches wide, that next the tunic black, and the outer one 
grey. The petticoat is of black silk, long. The revers of 
the bodice are black silk, edged with satin, and trimmed 
in the same manner as the tunic, but with ribbon half 
the width. The sleeves correspond. The chemisette is 
puffed Brussels net. If the hair is fair, tie it with black 


—From “ Autumn Memories,” see page 50. 


and stupid indeed must be the help who could not serve 
it up properly. 

I trust next week to give yousome of the long-promised 
hints on marketing, and the choice of provisions.—Your 
affectionate aunt, MARGARET, 


BILL OF-FARE FOR AUGUST. 
Veal broth. 
Rolled mackerel. 

Neck of lamb a la Jardinieére. 
Stewed duck and green peas. 
Margaret pudding. 
Lemon sponge. 

VEAL BROTH. 


Get three or four pounds of scrag, or a knuckle of veal 
chopped into small pieces, also a ham bone or slice of 
ham, and cover it with water ; let it boil up, and skim it 
until nothing more rises. Putin then four or five onions, 
a turnip, and, later, a bit of celery or celery seed tied in 
muslin, a little salt, and white pepper; let it boil gently four 
hours. Having strained and taken off all the fat, return 
to the stock-pot and let it boil, then slightly thicken it with 
corn-flour,—about one teaspoonful to a quart of soup. Mix 
the thickening with a little cold milk, stir into the soup, 
and let it simmer before serving. Chop parsley nicely, scald 
it, and serve separately ona plate. Three pounds of veal 
should make from three pints to two quarts of good soup. 
The bones will bear boiling two hours longer, and make 
good stock or foundation for glaze. 


ROLLED MACKEREL. 

Clean the fish, always being careful that the brown 
substance adhering somewhat closely to the backbone 
near the head, and which causes the bitterness often so 
unpleasant in this fish, is removed. Take off the head, 
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hold the fish in the left hand, and with the thumb and 
finger of the right press the back-bone to loosen it ; then 
lay it flat on the board and remove the bone, which will 
come out whole, leaving none behind. Split the fish in 
half, lay on each piece half the roe (it should be soft), 
sprinkle over it, equally and lightly, pepper, 
salt, and flour, then roll up each piece tightly 
tail outwards, and put them in a deep baking 
dish, setting them close together, by which 
means they will keep rolled until cooked. Two 
fish make a very convenient dish in this man- 
ner. Pour over them a pickle made of vinegar 
and a fourth part water, pepper, and salt, cover 
them with a plate, and set to bake in a slow 
oven for two hours. When done dish up the 
fish carefully, strain the sauce over them, and 
garnish with fennel. They are excellent eaten 
cold, should be turned in the liquor every day, 
and they will keep a week. : 
NECK OF -LAMB A LA JARDINIERE. 

Procure one or two scrags of neck of lamb, 
weighing each about one and a half pounds, cut 
them into handsome pieces, set them in a stew- 
pan, meat downwards, and compactly fitted 
together. Sprinkle over them pepper and salt, 
and on the top lay two sliced onions to each 
pound of meat, and one good-sized carrot and 
turnip to the whole. Cover the pan close, set 
it on the range to cook slowly in its own juices, 
the heat must never be sufficient to fry, or it 
will dry up the moisture. Let it remain thus 
for an hour, then try if the meat is becoming 
tender ; if so, turn the bones downwards and 
again let it simmer for an hour. When the 
vegetables are tender take them out and set 
them aside. When the meat is perfectly ten- 
der, so that it comes from .the bone without 
being the least ragged, take it out. Put half a pint 
of cold water to the gravy and take off all the fat. 
Season the gravy nicely, and make it as thick as cream 
with flour. Return the meat and let it simmer up. 
Garnish with the jardiniére prepared as follows : if you 
have no proper vegetable cutter those used for pastry Will 
answer. Cut out carrots and turnips into leaves, olives, 
or flowers; boil them in a little salt and water until 
tender, drain, and put to them (properly cooked) any 
pretty pieces of vegetables, cauliflower, asparagus, peas, 
or French beans, cut into dice, and stir them gently into 
a little dissolved glaze, or they may be served without 
it. Chop up the vegetables used to flavour the meat and 
lay underneath this garnish, as it not only serves to make 
it go farther, but is a very nice flavour. The garnish, 
indeed, as it is chiefly ornamental, may be dispensed 
with, and only the chopped vegetables used. ; 

STEWED DUCK WITH PEAS. 

Take a small duck, and, before trussing as for roasting 
place inside it two onions chopped fine (if sliced and placed 
between two plates in the oven for ten minutes it will 
take off the strength and enable you to chop them with- 
out inconvenience), mix them with a dessertspoonful of 
sage chopped very fine, a tablespoonful of breadcrumbs, 
and pepper and salt. Fasten up the duck so that none of 
this seasoning can escape. Put into a stewpan an ounce 
of butter, and fry the duck in it a nice brown on all 
sides. Then put into the stewpan as much good, well- 
seasoned stock as will half cover the duck, and an onion 
cut in slices. Simmer for about an hour. Take the duck 
out of the gravy, keep it warm whilst you take the grease 
off the gravy, and boil it sharply over the fire until re- 
duced to half the quantity, and very rich, then return 
the duck, simmer gently for ten minutes, and serve with 
the following purée of peasin little heaps round the dish. 
If you have the giblets of the duck, fry them with two 
onions until a nice brown, then boil with a pint of water 
for two hours, and they will make a gravy sufficiently good 
to stew the duck in. 

PUREE OF PEAS. 

Take a pint of green peas and a sprig of parsley, put them 
into a stewpan with a quarter of a pint of water, a bit of 
butter, pepper, and salt, and let them boil until tender. 
Rub them through a sieve, put a pinch of sifted sugar, 
and if not sufficiently thick add a little flour and butter, 
and place round the dish as directed. 

MARGARET PUDDING. 

Butter a tart-dish. Cut off the crust of a stale French 
roll and cut the crumb into thin slices ; place it in layers, 
and over each a teaspoonful of very finely chopped suet (or 
shred is better), double the quantity of apple marmalade, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of candied peel chopped almost 
to dust, and one bitter almond pounded. It is best to 
mix all these ingredients together and lay in about this 
proportion on each layer of roll. Then beat up two eggs 
with half a pint of new milk, sweeten, and flavour with 
a little lemon, a dessertspoonful of brandy or curacoa. 
Let it bake very slowly for two hours. Turn out of its 
dish when done, and serve with white sugar sifted over it. 

LEMON SPONGE. 

Soak half an ounce of gelatine in a quarter of a pint of 
cold water, dissolve it in another quarter of a pint of 
boiling water. Then put to it a quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar and half the rind of a lemon. Let it simmer 
for half an hour, then strain, and let it stand until cool . 
but not so that it sets. Add to it the juice of a large 
lemon, and whisk it until it is perfectly white and thick. 
Dissolve a little very sweet butter, and lightly brush over 
every part of the mould in which you put the sponge. 
Let it stand until the next day, then dip the mould into 
tepid water for half a minute, and turn out the sponge. 


Laurent and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mns. §. A. Anien’s Wortp’s Hata RESTORER OR 
ee tle aes fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its ee i a colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. “Tt prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to prowithiowetd 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings,—Mrs, 8. A. Allen's 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most’ Chemists and 
Perfumers. Devdt, 256, High Holborn, London. 
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Parr V,—Exoric Ferns (continued ). 


Propagation of Ferns.—Ferns are propagated in different 
ways—viz., by dividing the plants and by spores. Many of 
them may be very easily increased. The best time of the 
year for dividing the plants is March or April. Some of the 
ppecies have a creeping caudex, and are increased by cuttin 
them into pieces, each piece having a part of the root attache 
and some of the fronds. Other species are not so easy to pro- 
pagate ; their caudex is not creeping, but erect and tufted, 
forming single or compound crowns. These must be cut apart 
with a sharp knife, and some of the roots, with a portion of 
the fronds, should be attached to each piece. After this, pull 
them to pieces with the hand, and pot these in small pots, in 
the material recommended for the smail species of ferns. 
When potted, place them in a close frame till tney are rooted ; 
give but little water, just enough to settle the mould, and 
keep the frame shaded from the sun till they begin to root, 
when they may be moved into some cool shady place. 


Ferns may be raised from spores collected from the under 
side of the fronds, and these should be gathered as soon as 
they are ripe. The best plan is to secure the frond just as 
the spore-cases are about to burst, and, placing it in a piece 
of paper, put it under slight pressure into some dry, warm 
place for a few days, by which time most of the spore-cascs 
will have burst, and the spores will be ready for sowing. 

The spores of some species take a long time to germinate. 
I have known, says Mr. Williams, many of the arborescent 
kind to be twelve and eighteen months before any sign of 
vitality appeared ; others, such as the Gymnogrammas and 
some Adiantams and Aspleniums, &c., will come up freely in 
a week cr two. In raising ferns from spores under glass, 
great care must be taken as to the supply of water whilst 
they are in the protallium state, for if more is given than can 
be taken up by the soil and plants, it causes them to rot, and 
produce a fungoid growth which soon smothers everything ; 
whilst, on the other hand, if kept too dry, the plants soon 
shrivel completely up. In sowing, fill the pots or pans three 
parts full of drainage, then place a layer of moss and fill up 
with fine earth, pressing it down a little with the hand ; then 
sow the seed on the top—but before sowing give the earth a 
gentle watering. After sowing, place a bell-glass over the 
pots (a flat piece of glass answers the purpose equally well), 
and keep them close till they begin to vegetate. A little air 
may then be given by tilting the glass. As they begin to root 
they require air: they must, however, aleve be kept toler- 
ably damp. It is quite desirable that the soil should be baked 
before the spores are sown, as this destroys small worms, 
whizh are very troublesome when they begin to vegetate. 
This process will also destroy such seeds as may be in the 
earth, that would smother the young ferns as the came up, so 
that by baking the soil before using it you will get rid of all 
such pests. As soon as they are large enough to prick into 
pots or pans, it should be done, as they are very apt to damp 
if allowed to crowd and overgrow each other in the seed pot, 
and the oftener they are transplanted the better. When they 
begin to make strong fronds, pot them separately, always 
bearing in mind, on account of their tenderness, to keep them 
in a rather close atmosphere and well shaded until they are 
established. 

Ferns are ‘also readily propagated from the little bulbils 
which many of the species form on the upper side of rachis, 
or from its apex, or on the segments. Such, for instance, as 
Woodwardia radicans and orientalis, Asplenium, Vi iviparum 
and bulbiferum, Adiantum caudatum. and lunalatum Hemio- 
nitis palmatum, Stenosemia aurita, &c. To cause these to 
root, the kinds which produce young ones from their points 
must have them pegged into the soil, and not removed from 
the parent plant until the young one has made a few fronds 
and roots. Those which form the young ones on the fronds 
require the pinnz to be taken from the old plants, and pegged 
down on some soil, when the bulbils will quickly root and 
make good plants. 

When ferns are grown in a warm, damp house, the seeds 
will vegetate in different parts, and soon make good plants. 
After they are rooted, take them up and pot them if they are 
wanted. 


Insects.—Ferns are liable to injury from several kinds of 
insects, chiefly, however, thrip, brown scale, and green fly. 
Of these, the thrip is certainly the worst; it causes much 
destruction if its ravages are not quickly stopped. It isa 
small black insect (white while young), congregating on the 
under side of the pinnz, and piercing the cuticle, which it 
soon disfigures and destroys. Ferns that are natives of tem- 
perate regions are very liable to suffer from this pest if sub- 
jected to too high a temperature, thus proving that an ac- 
quaintance with the natural localities of planis is a great 
acquisition to the cultivator. If, however, through insufficient 
moisture in the air, or to the roots, in conjunction with im- 
proper ventilation, the ferns have become infested with this 
Insect, means must be at once taken to destroy it. 

The scale generally appears on the under side of the fronds, 
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and on the stipes and rachis, and is very difficult to remov 
The best method of accomplishing this is careful washing W! 
a sponge and clean water. In doing this great care mus the 
used to avoid bruising or injuring the fronds. Cleaning, : 
fronds of ferns in this manner is very tedious work, but ds 
the only way of getting rid of this pest. When the fronds 
infested with scale are old, the best way is to cut them oH} 
but the whole, or even the greater part of the fronds, pee 
never be cut away at once, however full of insects they may ?& 
The most effectual mode of destroying thrip or greet do 
is by smoking the house with tobacco. The best time +0 : 
this is after the house is shut up in the evening. It is bet ¢ 
to smoke the house moderately, and repeat the operation 12 
two or three days, than to attempt to destroy them at onc? ‘ 
too much tobacco smoke may injure the plants, and a les 


quantity repeated two or three times will secure the object 


more effectually. 

De-criptive List of Select Exotic Ferns, epitomised from that 
of Mr, Williams : 1. The Acrophorus aro a veryjpretty group,? 
ferns. Allof them are handsome, but some of the specie 
are charming objects ; several will grow well in a Wardia? 
case, and others are valuable for cutting for bouquets. They 
are easy to manage, only requiring to have the pots we 
drained, and to be planted in good peat and sand, with the 
addition of some small pieces of sandstone. 'The deciduous 
kinds, though not requiring so much water as when in a grow’ 
ing state, must upon no account be allowed to become dry, or 
they will be in danger of perishing altogether, or starting int? 
growth again very weakly, through exhaustion. 

2. Adiantum.—This beautiful fern is popularly known bY 
the name of Maiden-hair fern, from the rich black glossy 
stems common to most of the species. They have the curious 
PEeperty of repelling water, and, if wholly submerged, w} 

e as dry when taken out as before. The species are widely 
distributed, their head-quarters being within tropical countries» 
although some are found in temperate regions. ‘She fron 
of many of them are admirably adapted for bouquet making: 
for wreaths for ladies’ hair, and the decoration of the dinnet 
table ; also for fern cases, or for the sitting room without 4 
case—indeed, some one of the many kinds can be used to ad- 
vantage in any description of floral display. We have only 
one native species to represent this genus. They require g00 
drainage, and, in most instances, plenty of pot room, if the 
are intended to be grown into large specimens, and should b@ 
potted in a mixture of fibrous peat and sand, with the addi- 
tion of a little loam for the strong-growing kinds. Thé 
following illustration represents the Adiantum Farleyens& 
introduced from the West Indies, and one of the most magn! 
ficent of the Maiden-hair ferns, 
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3. Asplenium.—Of this extensive genus therearea great maby 
species in cultivation. They are found in every country, 0 
vary from a few inches to several feet in height. They are 
highly ornamental plants, many being suitable for Wardiat 
cases, or their cut fronds for botiquets, while some are pe?“ 
dulous in habit, and are thus splendid objects for suspendivg 
in baskets. Nearly all are evergreen species. In potting them 
good drainage is essential. Most of the tropical kinds succe¢ 
best grown in peat and sand, but some of the creeping species 
do best on pantlethe, with a little peat only. This genus 18 
well represented in Britain. Of the Asplenium we give tw0 
illustrations. That at the head of this article is the 4- 
Myriophyllum, a native of Mexico, &c., and cannot be de- 
scribed so as to do it justice. The other, A. Alatum, is 4 
native of tropical America. It is well adapted for suspendivg 
in baskets, and the fronds, when well grown, are a foot oT 
more in length. This charming evergreen should be in every 
collection of choice ferns. 
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torte only advice that we feel it necessary to give this week 
5 ur fair readers may be comprised in one sentence—viz., 
tiene air freely to all plants under glass, to shade during 
Wat ottest part of the day, and not to neglect the regular 
€ring of all plants in pots. 
and e present is a good time to clip or trim hedges ; also box 
G other edging. 
ey eenhouse-plant seed may be sown, such as primula, 
oth amen, calceolaria, geranium, lobelia, cineraria, and any 
arid that can be kept growing through the winter. Pots 
fae to be full of roots should be exchanged for larger ones, 
a sort of general shift will be required before the plants 
= have been growing out of doors may be returned to their 
Inter quarters. 
no © Gardener's Magazine reminds us that the season has 
_ W arrived for the propagation of the stock of bedding plants 
= next season. Geraniums of all descriptions, whether green 
Tate bicolours, tricolours, variegated, or golden-leaved, 
pete best in the open air. A warm sunny border forked 
Ver, and a sprinkle of drift sand, if the soil is close and 
ety? mixed therewith, is the most favourable position that 
2n be fixed upon. The soil should be in a nice moist con- 
ction when the cuttings are inserted, and then a watering 
Verhead when the job 1s finished will, generally speaking, be 
Sufficient until the cuttings are rooted, because we generally 
et a few showers at this season. Verbenas, petunias, helio- 
topes, and other plants of that class should be inserted in the 
Usual way, and the pots partly plunged in bottom heat. 
ee growing points are the most suitable for making cut- 
ings, and they can be struck in a cold frame, but a slight 
otbed is preferable, as the cuttings strike more freely. If 
Struck now, they can be placed out of doors to harden for a 
hook or two previous to wintering. Rose-budding should now 
€ finished as quickly as possible, as the bark of the stocks is 
€ginning to set. See that chrysanthemums, dahlias, and 
ollyhocks are properly secured to stakes, to prevent their 
Suffering injury from storms. 


The Mseful Corner, 
_ —— 


On Fever.—<As long as the patient is able he should sit up 
out of bed, at least one hour of the day—longer, if he can bear 
it, and shorter time if he cannot bear it so long; but he should 
Not be raised while he is perspiring. The bed should be con- 
Stantly made every day, the sheets and linen should be changed 
every two days, taking, however, the greatest care that they 
are dry even as tinder. Nothing more induces to protract a 
fever than keeping the sick constantly in bed, and withholding 
@constant and regular supply of fresh linen, though an un- 
fortunate prejudice has established a contrary notion, to the 

oss of many thousand lives that might otherwise have been 
saved, A strict attention to these simple rules has radically 
cured many acute diseases, without the interference of other 
m>dical assistance ; and nothing is so certain as that it will 
alleviate them all, and render other means, where they can be 
Procured, more effectual. Diseases are not to be expelled at 
Once by rough and precipitate usage ; they must in a measure 
@ allowed to run their regular course ; and violent means cut 
short this course by killing the patient.— By @ Physician. 

SEASONABLE SuGcEsTIons.—The Royal Humane Society 

as issued the following, which may be important to bathers : 
“Avoid bathing within two hours after a meal. Avoid 
athing when exhausted by fatigue, or from any other cause. 
Avoid bathing when the body 1s cooling after perspiration ; 
ut bathe when the body is warm, provided no time is lost in 
getting into the water. Avoid chilling the body by sitting or 
Standing naked on the banks or in boats, after having been in 
the water. Avoid remaining too long in the water ; leave the 
Water immediately there is the slightest feeling of chilliness. 
Avoid bathing altogether in the open air, if, after having been 
a short time in the water, there is a sense of chilliness, with 
numbness of the hands and feet. The vigorous and strong 
may bathe early in the morning on an empty stomach. The 
young and those that are weak had better bathe three hours 
after a meal; the best time for such is from two to three 
hours after breakfast. ‘Those who are subject to attacks of 
giddiness and faintness, and those who suffer from palpitation 
and other sense of discomfort at the heart, should not bathe 
Without first consulting their medical adviser.” 

How to CRYSTALLISE BaskETs.—Form the basket of bon- 
net-wire in any fanciful shape. Then wrap the wire neatly, 
but not closely, with the white crewel or yarn, otherwise the 
alum will not crystallise on the wire. Make a solution of alum 
and rain-water, and boil it slowly a few moments in a brass 
kettle, putting in enough alum to saturate the water; sus- 
pend the wire basket by a string tied to a stick, laid across a 
Wooden vessel large eacue to contain the basket without touch- 
ing any part of it. Pour the boiling solution of alum over this in 

he wooden vessel, being careful to have a sufficient quantity 
to cover the basket entirely ; set it in a cool place for twenty- 
four hours, where it will not be agitated to disturb the forma- 
tion of the crystals. Blue crystals may be obtained by dis- 
Solving indigo in the alum water ; yellow by a little turmeric 
or gamboge ; purple by using extract of logwood. Cool 
Weather is the best time to crystallise. 

Tur Morn.—One serious care of the housekeeper is to pro- 
tect furniture and clothing against the ravages of the moth. 

here are two species of moth which infest furniture—one a 

arge fly of silvery white, the worm being also white; the 


Pest to upholsterers for a few years past. This moth destroys 
alike in summer and winter, being kept in active life by the 
Constant heat of the house. Continual care is the only protec- 
tion against it. Furniture should be frequently moved from 
he wall and be throughly brushed, and the carpet beneath 
Should also receive attention. The common preventives— 
Snuff, pepper, camphor, and the like—are of little avail against 
his moth. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
Out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
More difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
Overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it is 

e finest Starch they ever used. 
th HE Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
3 hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting. —‘‘ Result 
N ained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
4, ral Law.” —Scientific Record. For Butter, 2s. 104. ; 33. 6d., 
10. 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 6s. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d, 
vie 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
Of d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 

the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depét, 


ll, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
wmic Cauldron. 


panied by Princess Louise. 


companied by Princess Louise. 
Beatrice also went out. 


rived at Osborne. 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 


Court aU Uachiounble Dols. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon last 


week, accompanied by Princess Christian and Princess Louise, 
and attended by Colonel the Hon. D. de Ros on horseback. 
Prince and Princess Philip of Wurtemberg (Archduchess 
Marie Thérése) dined with Her Majesty in the evening. Prince 
Christian visited the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar at Sandown 
in the afternoon. 
Colonel Gardiner. 


His Royal Highness was attended by 


On the Wednesday morning the Queen walked and drove in 


the grounds with Princess Beatrice, and in the afternoon Her 
Majesty drove out with Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, 
attended by the Hon. Eva Macdonald. 


Princess Louise laid the foundation-stone of the National 


Cottage Hospital for Consumption at Ventnor in the afternoon. 
Her Royal Highness drove to Ventnor with Prince and_Prin- 
cess Christian, the Duchess of Roxburghe, the Hon. Mrs. C, 
Grey, and Colonel the Hon. D. de Ros being in attendance ; 
and on arrival at the site their royal highnesses were received 
by Viscount Eversley and the members of the committee, who 
conducted them to the spot prepared for the ceremony. On 
leaving the site for the cottages their royal highnesses took 
luncheon, which had been prepared by the committee, and 
afterwards they returned to Osborne. 


Princeand Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, attended 


by Lieutenant-Colonel G. and Mrs. Gordon, left Osborne on 
Thursday morning on a visit to Colonel Loyd-Lindsay at 
Lockinge. 


The Queen drove out on Thursday afternoon with Princess 


Louise, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe ; and Her 


Majesty walked in the grounds on Friday morning, accom- 
Prince Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice also went out. 

The Queen drove out with Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice on Friday afternoon, attended by the Duchess of 
Roxburghe ; and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on 
Saturday morning, accompanied by Princess Louise. Prince 
Leopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

In the afternoon the Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out, 


attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe and the Hon. Emily 
Cathcart. 


Earl De Grey and Ripon arrived at Osborne, and had the 


honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal Family. 


On Sunday morning their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise, 


Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice attended Divine Ser- 
vice at Whippingham Church. The Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Waiting were in attendance. 
officiated. 


The Rev. George Prothero 


The Queen walked in the grounds on Monday morning, ac- 
Prince Leopold and Princess 


Colonel the Hon. Arthur Hardinge succeeded Colonel the 


Hon. D. de Ros as Equerry in Waiting to Her Majesty. 


The Queen drove out on Monday afternoon, attended by 


Lady Augusta Stanley and the Hon. Emily Cathcart. Prince 
and Princess Christian, attended by Mrs. G. Gordon, arrived 
at Osborne from Lockinge. 
Colonel Elphinstone, arrived from Woolwich. 


Prince Arthur, attended by 


Princes Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and Princess 


Beatrice, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, the Hon. 
Eva Macdonald, Colonel Elphinstone, and Mr. Duckworth, 
were present in the afternoon at the Cowes Regatta, on board 
Her Majesty’s yacht Alberta, Captain his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Leiningen. 


The Dean of Westminster and Lady Augustus Stanley ar- 
The Dean of Windsor also arrived, and 


Family. 

Her Majesty, with the junior members of the Royal Family, 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, are ex- 
pected to leave Osborne on or about the 17th or 18th inst., 
and return to Windsor Castle for a day or so, en route for 
Scotland. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The-Prince and Princess of Wales arrived at Brussels on 
the morning of the 28th, and were received at the railway- 
station by the King, who conducted their royal bighnesses to 
the palace. At noon the royal party proceeded to the Castle 
of Laeken to partake of luncheon with the Royal Family of 


Belgium. A grand state banquet was given in the evening at 


the Court in honour of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


On the following afternoon the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, accompanied by the King, paid a visit, which lasted 


two hours, to the Exposition of the Fine Arts. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales left during the day, pro- 
ceeding on their journey to Germany. The King accompanied 


their royal highnesses to the railway-station, The British 
Minister was also present at the departure of the train. 


On their return from Germany the Prince and Princess of 
Wales will occupy Gunton Hall, the seat of Lord Suffield, for 


ashort time. Lord Suffield is about to cruise in his yacht in 


the Mediterranean, his lordship’s health being somewhat 


indifferent. 


Tre PRINCESS or WALEs.—The retirement offered by the 


other is'a small dark, drab-coloured fly, which has been a great | quiet and romantically situated bath of Wildbad, in the Black 


Forest, has been one of the chief reasons for its selection by 


the Princess of Wales,fat the close of a somewhat prolonged 


and certainly fatiguing season. But, in addidion to this, 
Wildbad has a certain reputation in joint affections, derived 

robably from the temperature rather than the chemical con- 
stitution of its waters; and advantage will be taken of its 
local means of treatment in the case of her royal highness, 
who is still somewhat inconvenienced by the absence of per- 
fect power of flexion. 

A grand review and farewell banquet took place at Wool- 
wich on Saturday evening, on the occasion of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Arthur leaving the garrison for the purpose of 
proceeding to Canada. . 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Schles- 
wig-Holstein have been on a visit at Lockinge House, near 
Wantage, the seat of Licutenant-Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, v.¢., 
M.P., and the party invited to meet their royal highnesses 
included the Earl and Countess of Minto, Viscount and Vis- 
countess Bury, Lord Overstone, Lord and Lady Henry Scott, 
the Bishop of Oxford, Colonel the Hon. C. H. Lindsay, M.P., 
General the Hon. James Lindsay, the Hon. Misses Lindsay, 
Major Sir Paul Hunter, Bart., and Lady Hunter, Colonel the 
Hon. W. Colville, Colonel Crealock, Colonel Wilmot, Mr. 
Wroughton, Mr. Eyre, &c. The town of Wantage, the birth- 


place of King Alfred, was quite en féte when the Prince and | 


Princess arrived there en route to Lockinge. The church bells 
rang, triumphal arches were erected, and there was a great 
display of bunting, nearly every house in the principal streets 
being decorated in honour of the royal visit. 

AccipEentT TO Prince Arruur.—On Friday last week his 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur, lieutenant Royal Horse 
Artillery, while out on Woolwich-common with the B 
Battery, 4th Brigade, to which he is attached, met with an 
accident. It appears that his royal highness has a splendid 
horse, which is known to be rather difficult to control, and 
while standing at ease the animal became restive and made a 
sudden plunge, and took the prince so unawares that he was 
jerked completely out of the saddle to the ground. Fortu- 
nately his royal highness received no injury whatever, and 
was on his feet again in a moment, The horse scampered 
off across the common in the direction of the stables, where 
it pulled up of its own accord, and was soon after led back to 
its rcyal master, who remounted and remained in the saddle 
for the rest of the time he was on duty. 

The ceremony of opening a new drinking fountain, erected 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan Drinking Fountains 
Association, took place on Monday afternoon, in the Broad- 
walk, Regent’s-park, by her Royal Highness the Princess 
Mary of Teck, in the presence of a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen, including the Prince of Teck, Madame Bunsen, 
Miss Burdett Coutts. the Right Hon. A. H. Layard, M.P., 
the Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P., the Hon. A. Kinnaird, 
M.P., Mr. C. Buxton, M.P., Mr. G. Russell, Dr. Aldis, Mr. 
Lee, the secretary to the Association, Mr. R. Keirle, the 
designer of the fountain, and Mr. H. Ross, the executant of 
the works. The fountain is the gift of Cowasjee Jehangheer 
Readmoney, a distinguished Parsee. The arrangements for 
the inauguration were carried out with much skill and good 
taste. A dais was erected within a few feet of the fountain, 
and covered with a crimson cloth extending from the seat pre- 
pared for her royal highness to the steps surrounding the 
structure. The princess, who was loudly cheered on arrival, 
was received by a guard of honour composed of a detachment 
of the Queen’s (Westminster) Volunteers, under Major Charter, 
the adjutant of the regiment, and Captain Oldershaw, who 
formed a circle round the fountain. 

The Prince and Princess of Teck honoured Mrs. Marlay by 
taking tea with her at St. Katherine’s Lodge, after the open- 
ing of the fountain in Regent’s-park on Monday. A few 
guests were invited to meet their royal highnesses, among 
whom were—His Highness the Nawab of Bengal, attended 
by Colonel Shepherd ; the Baroness Brunnow, Baron de 
Cetto, the Countess De Grey, Viscountess Combermere, 
Vicountess Beaconsfield, Lord Beaumont, Lady Moleswor*h, 
Hon. K. Howard, the Right Hon. A. Layard and Mrs. 
Layard, the Right Hon. W. Cowper, Sir Reginald Barnewell, 
M. and Madame Erneste de Bunsen, Mr. George Russell, Mr. 
ae Miss Bernal Osborne, Mr. Borthwick, and Miss Burdett 

outts. 

Grand preparations are being made for the durbar which is 
tobe held at Agra by Prince Alfred. 153 princes will be 
gathered together with all their followers, but it is feared 
they will beget the cholera, so great sanitary precautions are 
being made. The luxury and pomp the nabobs intend to re- 
vel in one against the other will be tremendous, and worth 
the journey of the curious and adventurous to that locality 
to witness. It is singular that while France will be getting 
watery honours at Suez such a grand substantial and altogether 
unprecedented display of our Indian might should take place, 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND: 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Earl and Countess Feversham and family are expected 
to leave town next week for their seat in Yorkshire for the 
season. 

The Countess of Chesterfield has left town for Germany. 

We have to announce the death of the Hon. Seymour Liddell, 
second surviving son of Lord Ravensworth, which occurred on 
Monday evening, at eight o'clock, at Ravensworth Castle, after 
a protracted illness of several months. His loss is deeply 
lamented by his numerous relatives and friends. He completed 
his forty-second year in February last. 

The Right Hon. Sir William Hutt, M.P., and Lady Hutt 
have left Grosvenor-square for the Continent. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde left on Satur- 
day for Bad Gastein, Austrian Tyrol, for a few weeks. 

The Earl and Countess Cawdor and Lady Muriel Campbell 
leave town in a few days for the family seat in Wales. 

BEQUESTS BY THE LATE DEAN OF DurHam.—the late Dr. 
Waddington has bequeathed the munificent sum of 6,000/. to 
the Durham County Hospital. Among other legacies left by 
the Dean, Mr. Hoare, his butler, and Mr. Hartley, the verger, 
have received 2,000/. cach. Those of his domestics who had 
been one year and upwards in his service receive three years’ 
wages each. 

His Excellency the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador and the 
Countess Apponyi have left the Austrian Embassy, in Bel- 
grave-square, for Vienna. 

The Duchess of Inverness entertained a select party at dinner 
on Saturday evening at Kensington Palace. 

; ane Prince Rhodocanakis has left town for a tour in Scot- 
and. 

The Prince and Princess Wladimir Bariatinsky have arrived 
at the Clarendon Hotel. 

The Prince and Princess Scherbatoff and suite have left the 
Clarendon Hotel. 4 

The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland and family have left 
Stafford House, St. James’s, for Trentham Hall, Staffordshire. 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn and Ladies Hamilton 
arrived in town on Saturday from visiting the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond at Goodwood-park, Sussex. 

The Duke of Norfolk has left his residence in St. James’s- 
square for Arundel Castle for the season. 

The Duke and Duchess of Manchester have returned to 
town from visiting Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar at Goodwood. 

The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe has returned to town from 
Tunbridge Wells. 

The Earl of Devon has left town for Powderham Castle, 
Exeter, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and family have left 
Wentworth House, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, for Malton, 
County Wicklow, to pass a few weeks. 

Sir John Ramsden, Bart, M.P., and Lady Gwendolin 
Ramsden have left Byram, Yorkshire, for Glenfeshie, Kin- 
gussie, Inverness-shire, for the shooting season. 

The Earl and Countess of Dartrey and Lady Mary Dawson 
have left town for Wiesbaden. 

The Earl and Countess Beauchamp have left town for 
wadresfield Court, Great Malvern, for the season. 

The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon have left town ona 
Continental tour. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland and family have 
left town for Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, for the season: 
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The Marquis of Downshire, accompanied by his mother and 
Viscount Jocelyn and a party of friends, is on a cruise in.the 
Mediterranean in his yacht. The marquis and his friends in- 
tend to prolong their cruise for several months. 

The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and Ladies Fitzwilliam 
have left their residence in Grosvenor-square for Wentworth 
House, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, for the season. 

__ Lady Caroline Lane Fox is much indisposed at her residence 
in Chesham-place. 

Viscountess Jocelyn has left town for the Continent. 

heir Highnesses the Prinee and Princess Soltykoff have 
left town for Brightoi. 

Lord and Lady Rendlesham have left town for Scotland for 
the season. 

The death of the Bishop of Salisbury took place on Sunday, 
at his episcopal palace. His lordship, who was in the sixty- 
first year of his age, was born in London in 1808, and was 
édueated at Kton:; From, Eton he went. to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree in the Michaelmas 
term of 1830, obtaining a first class in Literis Humitinioribus. 
Shortly after this he was elected to a fellowship at Merton 
College, where he took his M.A. degree in 1833. In the sum- 
mer of 1837 he succeeded to the vicarage of St. Peter’s-in-the- 
East, Oxford, with which he held the post of examining chap- 
lain to Dr. Denison on his appointment to the bishopric of 
Salisbury. In June, 1841, he was collated to a canonry in 
Salisbury Cathedral, in which two years later he was pro- 
thoted to thé post of pretentor. On the death of Dr. Denison 
in May, 854, he was nominated; on the Feeommendation of 
the then Premier, Lord Aberdeen, his successor in the see of 
Salisbury, which he held till the day of his death. In 1845 
the late bishop married Isabel Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Very Rey. Francis Lear, dean of Salisbury and rector 
of Bishopton, by whom he has left three sons and five 
daughters. 

A serious accident occurred to Sir Augustus Clifford on 
Sunday evening. As he was proceeding along the passage at 
the foot of the staircase leading from the House of Lords to 
the river front, his foot accidentally caught, and he fell 
heavily on the stone flooring, breaking his kneecap. Sir 
Augustus was immediately removed to his residence by the 
Vietoria Tower, and medical assistance was promptly at hand. 
Sir Augustus was not in much pdin on Monday morning, but 
as he is in his eighty-second year mueh anxiety is felt respect- 


ing him. 
FOREIGN COURTS. 


King Christian of Denmark, when proceeding to Sweden for 
the Faphion of his son, was accompanied on board his yacht 
by his brother, Prince John of Glucksburg and M. Dotézac, 
French Minister at Copenhagen, whom Charles XV. had in- 
vited to be present at the ceremony. In consequence of the 
inipossibility of appolntitig a regent, from the simultaneous 
absence of the King of Deninaé#k ard his family, and also 
from the powers of the Parliament having expited, his 
Majesty has taken with him his President of the Council, and 
receiving at Stockholm the result of the councils held at 
Copenhagen by the rest of the Cabinet, he will, if necessary, 
convert those decisions into royal resolutions, countersigned 
by Count Frijs. M. Fonnesbeck, Minister of Finances, is 
charged with the ad interim Presidency of the Council and, 
witli fhe Department of Foreign Affairs. Those dispositions 
ate piomiulgated ty two royal rescripts, and rendered in ac- 
cordance with Art. 25 of the Danish Constitution. 

The King of Prussia last week received at Ems Baron 
d’Armin, the ambassador who has just arrived from Rome, 
who had also the honour of dining with his Majesty. The 
Queen of Prussia arrived at Ems on the 24th. She was met 
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ladyship made her will on July 12, 1868, and died at Pau, 
inthe Pyrenees, January 2 last, aged sixty-nine. She leaves 
the whole of her property, real and personal, to her niece and 
adopted child, Margaret Hatton, with a request that she 
take the name of Isabella Auchmuty, to be added to her own. 
She has also appointed her sole executrix, to whom grant of 
probate was made on the Ist inst. 

The will of the Right Hon. Caroline Louisa, Viscountess 
Ranelagh, has just been proved, under a nominal sum. 

The will of Edmund Catherwood, Esq., late of Arundel- 
square, Barnsbury-park, and formely of Charles ‘square, 
Hoxton, was proved under 14,000/. personalty—the executors 
appvintéd being his brother, George Catherwood, and his 
(testatot’s) cousin, Alfred Catherwood, since deceased. 


Interesting tems, 


THE route to Suez of the Empress and Prince Imperial of 
Fraitce will be vid Switzerland and Venice. Genoa was to be 
favoured, but a visit to that locality has been given up in 
dread of political demonstrations, of which it seems the French 
Government has been forewarned. Surely the Genoese would 
not have insulted a lady, and such an excellent one; travelling 
alone, and therefore with a passport viséd to the courtesy and 
good feeling of all who are civilised. 

The young Prince Hassan, third son of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, who has been for some past in London for his educa- 
tion, has arrived at Alexandria from England, having been 
stiddenly ordered home by his father. 

This week a curions marriage was to be celebrated at Frank- 
fort with much éclat, A tailor of Hildersheim, who has 
worked with the same master since 1823, and during the 
whole of that time has been engaged to be married to the 
same young lady, is at length, in his sixty-eighth year, about 
to make her his wife—she nets sixty-four years in all. He 
has obtained the sobriquet of slow but sure—surely slow. 

A painful catastrophe is recorded of a beautiful New York 
damsel, who had all the charms of maidenhood, excepting—she 
had black hair! Vanity and Niblo’s had taught her that blonde 
would be more attractiye—so the artist was engaged for one 
hundred dollars, half paid in advance. One side of the turbulent 
dark hair wassmoothed into golden ripples, when the hair-dresser, 
to increase his profit, resorted to inferior drugs. The effect was 
disastrous. Purple, and streaked, and gray, and burned, and, 
indeed, utterly ruinous, was the last half of the professor’s work. 
There remaitted for the broken-hearted semi-blonde only the 
poor consolation of sting for damages. 

A melancholy little incident is related of the ex-Empress 
Charlotte. This unfortunate Princess has been staying for 
some time at Spa. The other day she insisted with such 
vehemence on playing at roulette, that it was impossible to 


restrain her. On approaching the table she deliberately placed 
a gold piece on the number 19. 
shot on June 19. The wheel turned, and though thirty-seven 
chances were against her, she won. 
the money, and quietly lef the room. On her way out a poor 
man passed by. 
injunction that he was to ‘‘ pray fot him.” It is known that 
the Empress Charlotte never pronounces the name of Maxi- 
milian. 


The Emperor Maximilian was 
She smiled sadly, took up 


She gave him all the money, with the 


WARNED IN A Drream.—A few days ago a serious accident 


occurred in Bulmer village to a pic-nic party going to Castle 
Howard. The party made the journey in an omnibus, and it 
seems that the wife of one of the men hesitated to join the party, 
and tried to pei'suade her husband not to go, because she had 


dreamt a week before that they were in an omnibus and were 
upset on going through a village and greatly injured, fright 
awakening her. The man and his wife, however, did go, but 
on reaching Bulmer the woman became greatly excited. Not 
only, she remarked, was the omnibus that which she had seen 
in her dream, but the village was that in which the accident 
she dreamt of happened. ‘fhe words were scarcely uttered 
when the omnibus was upset, and a scene of great confusion 
resulted. Those on the outside were thrown to the ground 
with great violence; one man was rendered insensible by the 
omnibus falling upon him, and several sustained rather serious 
injuries. The woman to whom the accident was revealed 
beforehand was herself badly hurt, but her husband’s was the 
worst case, he sustaining a dislocation of an ankle. Medical 
aid was quickly procured, the sufferers were relieved, and 
afterwards conveyed to their homes. Every incident of the 
accident seems to have been pictured in the premonitory dream. 

The pale, nervous young man who has spoken once of twice 
in the House of Lords on the Irish Church question, but has 
always been next to inaudible, is more successful in science 
than in oratory. He is the Earl of Rosse, the son of the peer , 
whose monster telescope and love of astronomy are memorable { 
things in their way. / 


at the station by the King and the Princes Albrecht and 
George, and continued her journey to Coblentz in the afternoon. 

The Prince and Princess Frederick of the Netherlands have 
arrived at Ems. His Majesty met them at the station. The 
Grand Duchess Alexandrina and Prince Albrecht welcomed 
them in the waiting-room, and at three o’clock they dined to- 
gether in the Kurhaus: 

The baptism cf the Prince Royal of Saxony was celebrated 
with much pomp at Dresden. The sponsors were the Pope, 
the King and Queen of the Belgians, and the Empress Dowager 
Caroline of Austria, daughter of Maximilian L, King of 
Bavaria. The King of Saxony, grandfather of the infant, 
gave a modest sum to the poor, but directed that all demon- 
strations, illuminations, &c., should be dispensed with, on ac- 
count of the financial condition of the people. Pomp and 
sorrow strangely and sadly mingled. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

On Tuesday, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, was 
solemnised the marriage of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Shelley 
(of the Scots Fusilier Guards) and Lady Mary Stopford, third 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Courtown. The 


wedding party assembled at the church at_ half - past 
eleven o'clock, and shortly after the whole of their friends 
had assembled. The bride was given away by her father, 
and was attended to the communion-table by the following 
ladies, acting as bridesmaids — namely, Ladies Charlotte, 
Eleanor, Grace, and Lily Stopford (sisters of the 
bride), Miss Fellowes, Miss Margaret Stopford, and 
Ladies Frances and Elizabeth Legge. The marriage ceremony 
was performed by the Hon. and Rev. the Archdeacon of 
Leighlin, uncle of the bride, assisted by the rector of St. 
George’s, the Rev. Mr. Howarth. After the marriage the 
wedding party adjourned to the Earl and Countess of Cour- 
town’s residence in Brook-street, and among the friends 
invited to meet the bride and bridegroom were the Earl of 
Powis, the Countess of Powis, and Lady Harriet Herbert, the 
Earl of Longford, the Countess of Dartmouth, and the Ladies 
Legge (2), Lady Dinorben, Lord and Lady Sondes, and Hon. 
Miss Milles, the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Peel, Mr. and Mrs, 
Shelley, Hon. Mrs. Fellowes and Miss Fellowes, &c. Shortly 
after two o'clock, the gallant colonel and his bride left town 
for Boughton House, the Duke of Buccleuch’s seat in North- 
amptonshire. 

A marriage has been arranged between the Marquis of 
Blandford and Lady Albertha Hamilton, daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Abercorn. 

Marriage is arranged to take place between Mr. Colin 
Me Bell and Miss Macnaughten, daughter of Sir E. Mac- 
en. 

L Me Micerstand that a marriage is arranged between the 
Ue ais: ary Hamilton, only daughter of the late Duke of 
Prince Alara of poe present peer, and the Hereditary 
Highness the Prince SER Sata Valentinois, only son of his 
A marriage 1s arranged to take place between the Maquis of 


Lansdcwne and Lady Maud Hamilt 
the Duke and Duchess of ASreorit ee one, caughter: of 


Ee a BEQUESTS. 
The will of Lady Auchmuty, widow of the 
Sir Samuel Benjamin Auchmuty, G.C.B,, was 
London Court under 25,0007. personalty in 


late General 
roved in the 
mgland. Her 


Sr. Pavr’s CaTHEDRAL.—The Bishop of London has! 


appointed the following gentlemen to be the preachers at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday mornings in the month of 
August, 1869 : Sunday, August 8, the Rev. Charles Marshall, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, vicar of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet-street ; Sunday, August 15, the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, 
M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, rector of All Hallows, 
Lombard-street ; Sunday, August 22, the Rev. William 
Josiah Irons, D.D., of Queen’s College, Oxford, vicar of Holy 
Trinity Church, Brompton; Sunday, August 29, the Rev. 
Edward Auriol, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, rector of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. Divine service commences at 
9.45 A.M. The Rev. Robert Gregory, M.A., vicar of St. 
Mary-the-Less, Lambeth, will be the canon residentiary for 
the month, and will preach at the Sunday afternoon services. 

A sad accident occurred at the Grosvenor Hotel on Wednes- 
day morning last week. A young woman named Ellen 
Brian, aged twenty-three years, was nearly burnt to death 
by her clothes taking fire. 

On Thursday afternoon, last week, Mr. Ashmore, of 
Worcester, his wife, sister, and a lady, who are staying at 
Scarborough, drove round by Hackness. On the descent to 
Scalby the horse ran away and upset the carriage. Miss Ash- 
more was killed, and the rest of the party were more or less 
injured. A coroner’s inquest has resulted in a verdict of 
Accidental Death. ; 

A rather remarkable case of suicide was investigated by Dr. 
Lankester on Monday afternoon. A girl named Matilda 
Hopkins, only seventeen years of age, in service in Bernard- 
street, Russell-square, poisoned herself with oxalic acid, and 
the evidence showed that she had been led to do so by the 
fear that she should be sent to prison for not fulfilling an en- 
gagement which she had made with an emigration society to 
leave the country. A juror wished to know the name of the 
society, and was answered from the body of the court that 
there was a Servants’ Emigration Aid Society, whose agents 
had been round Bloomsbury and other squares setting forth 
the advantages of emigration to the servants, and offering 
them assistance. Several had gone out under their auspices. 
The coroner said there was nothing wrong in that. There 
were too many women in the country, and to assist young 
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women to emigrate was for their benefit. If, | howevo" 
threats were used to force them out against their inclinat! 

in the event of a change of mind, it was decidedly illeg? 3 
The coroner having referred to the evidence, the jury 54 
they should like to have the rules of the society, but Oe 
were not produced, and the jury ultimately returned a verdi’ 
of ‘* Suicide with oxalic acid while in an unsound state 

mind.” ‘tod 

Some very pleasant exercises took place at Newport, Unite 
States, on July 3, in connexion with the presentation 0 Ae 
elegant life-boat to Miss Ida Lewis, as a token of appreciati® 
of her heroism in rescuing the two drowning soldiers near he 
father’s lighthouse in March last. The boat, which is of t : 
finest workmanship, is called the Rescue ; and the presenta 
tion was in Washington-square, which was filled witha crowe 
of enthusiastic people. An appropriate presentation addres 
was made by Francis Brinley, formerly President of + 
Boston Common Council, to which Colonel T. W. Higginso® 
responded on behalf of Miss Lewis. He commenced by saying * 
‘*L am requested by Miss Lewis to return thanks in her nam? 
to the donors and to the citizens of Newport. Miss Lew 
desires me to say that she has never made a speech in her life, 
and does not expect to begin now. She has worked ow 
the problem of woman’s rights in a different manner 
She has been accustomed to assume the right of help: 
ing her fellow-men without asking any question. _ 
receives this boat with pleasure, not only as an earnest of th@ 
good-feeling of her fellow-citizens, but also as a means ° 
doing a little more hereafter, if occasion should come.” Oo 
the conclusion of Colonel Higginson’s speech, an elegan 
rudder-yoke, made of rose-wood, with solid silver mountings 
was presented by the Narraganset Boat Club; and two sil 
flags, a miniature anchor of galvanised iron, with cable, 4 
elegant set of cushions, boathook, and a velvet carpet were 
contributed by Captain Kenny and the officers of the steam 
boat Newport. The demeanour of Miss Lewis throughout the 
exercises was lady-like and composed, alike free from embar’ 
rassment and affectation. This presentation was in the mor?’ 
ing; and in the afternoon the Rescue was launched from Long 
Wharf, in the presence of a vast crowd. At the appointe 
hour, amidst much applause, Miss Lewis seated herself at the 
oars ; and by her quick and vigorous strokes the beautiful 
boat was guided rapidly towards its destination, the Lime 
Rock Lighthouse. : 

Mdme. Biés, who passed her first examination in medicine 
afew days ago with success, is working on towards a doctor 8 
degree. Such an event is still a very exceptional one iD 
France ; but it was very naturally-received news that Mdme- 
Ernst, who has given of late years most interesting lectures 0? 
literature, should have been named lectrice en poésie at the 
college annexed to the Sorbonne. 

The Echo de UIndre relates the following strange story * 
‘““A woman of the commune of Nouziers lately had the 
frightful idea of burning herself alive. She constructed in 
the middle of a field, with straw and faggots, a funeral pile, 
on which she placed herself, and then set it on fire. Th? 
corpse was found completely calcined. The deceased was 
about fifty-five years of age, and had long suffered from a0 
incurable malady.” ; 

At Thebes, a young girl of the period has been discovered i0 
the person of her mummy. Jt is believed, says our authority, 
a French savant, that she is the daughter of the porter of the 
Temple of Isis, as there is an inscription upon her corresponding 
with that which embellishes the exterior of the residence of 4 
French porter, and translated is this: ‘Pull the cord, if you 
lease. 

B The Married Women’s Property Bill has received at th? 
hands of the House of Lords the treatment many anticipated- 
It has been read a second time, but on the understanding that 
it shall not be further proceeded with. The Lords were 
unwilling, by the summary rejection of the measure, to create 
the impression that they were averse from any legislation with 
the object of affording more protection to married women thal 
they at present possess, but they were equally opposed t? 
making such sweeping changes in the relationship of man aD 
wife as were contemplated by the measure sent up from the 
Commons, Even Lord Penzance, to whom the carriage of the 
Bill was virtually entrusted, confessed that he was not prepare 
to recommend to the acceptance of the Upper House the 
measure in its present form. ; 

The Holborn Valley Viaduct—one of tho noblest engineering 
works of our time—will be opened to the public for all purpose? 
in October. Mr. Hayward, the engineer, would have bee? 
ready,» we understand, this month; ° but the shaft of the 
Pneumatic Company has caused delay underground. It 35 
hoped that Her Majesty will open this great thoroughfare 1 
person, and thus connect her name with a work which will be 
remembered hereafter as one of the glories of her reign. 

An accident of a melancholy nature happened, a few day$ 
since, to a party of ladies who were taking a drive in a wag” 
gonette belonging to Mr. James Brown, builder, of Bocking, 
Essex. It appears that Mrs. J. Brown, accompanied by ® 
friend, Mrs, Arthur Messent, and some children, were descent 
ing the hill near the cemetery when the bolt of one of the shafts 
came out, and the shaft knocking against the horse’s leg 
rendered it unmanageable and caused the vehicle to run upon 
the bank and upset, throwing the occupants out with such vi0- 
lence as to kill Mrs. Messent on the spot and seriously to injuté 
Mrs. Brown, Dr. Rees, and Miss Emily Brown. An inques 
has been held on the body of Mrs. Messent, and a verdict ° 
Accidental Death returned. 

Captain Ramsay Phipps, writing from Grindelwald, July 28 
gives some details of a fatal accident on the previous day, 
which the Rev. Julius M. Elliott, of Brighton, was killed by 4 
fall from the Schreckhorn. 1 

An Irish servant at Manchester has exemplified in a nove 
manner the use and abuse of the chignon. When first accuse 
by her mistress of dishonesty, the girl said, ‘I have got th@ 
Cross of God in my heart, and I am perfectly innocent- 
Threatened with an introduction to a police officer, she 4° 
livered up several articles of wearing apparel, which she ha 
strapped round her. Afterwards, on her apprehension, t° 
prison-searcher found 3/. in money in her chignon. 

The House of Lords has given judgment in the Shedder 
Appeal, which, it will be remembered, was argued by Miss 
Shedden at the bar of the House for twenty-one days due 
the present session, Their Lordships gave judgment for t f 
respondents—that is, against Miss Shedden. The Lord Cha? 
cellor’s judgment occupied a considerable time. th 

Mrs. Oliver has been released from the sentence of nite = 
lately passed upon her. The Government does not doubt he 
sanity, but it does doubt whether she actually committed has 
murder for which she was tried. Theréfore, Mr. Bruce 
determined that she shall suffer penal servitude for life for t8 
offence. : by 

Lectures to ladies on English Literature are to be give? ig 
Prof. Morley, at Winchester, in the autumn. The professor - 
also to give two lectures on the same subject in Newcas oe 
Classes for young ladies are to be opened at Windsor in Che 
on two afternoons in the week ; Mr. William Johnson, of E yi 
teaching Latin, and Mr. Oscar Browning English Histo 
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Whil 
and Te Rev. Stephen Hawtrey takes elementary geometry, 
these suc W. H. Harris physical geography and geology. If 
at the Wee other classes will follow. For the scholarships 

At th omen’s College, at Hitchin, there are ten candidates. 
Croc} 7 annual meeting of the Royal Society for Prevention of 
Convict; 0 Animals it was stated that during last year 1,200 
Ruilty Pas had been obtained by the society against persons 
entio cruelty to animals, mostly in the case of horses. The 
Catto a of the society had also been directed to the transit of 
Weathe nd poultry by railway, to the shearing of sheep in cold 
in tot” to the cropping of dogs’ ears, to the muzzling of dogs 
evils Weather, &c., and many modifications of the existing 
Praction* been effected. By the efforts of the society the 
Ceased € of vivisection, once so prevalent in France, had almost 
‘ In that country. 

een he: Heath, a shepherd in service near Hungerford, has 
attem Tought before the magistrates at Newbury, charged with 
'pting to poison his wife and child. The prisoner left his 
chila> early on Tuesday morning last week, and his wife and 
» With Mrs. Taylor, a neighbour, sat down to breakfast 


0 
dime The child and Mrs. Taylor became sick and ill after 
ticneed © a small quantity of tea, and the prisoner’s wife expe- 


the off a burning sensation after she had tasted a spoonful, but 
and { ect upon her was less powerful than upon Mrs. Taylor 
oun: le child. The sugar used was afterwards examined, and 
= to contain small portions of stone mercury, of a similar 
: Ption to that used by the prisoner to destroy insects in his 
‘3 fae 8 sheep. The prisoner denied his guilt, but was remanded. 
fesson Czas of Cracow announces the sudden death of the con- 
affain of the Carmelite nunnery, the principal witness in the 
Driso of Barbara Ubryk, by whom indirectly the barbarous im- 
Fat peent of the nun was revealed. This man, who is called 
in a 3 Lewkowicz, lately visited the parish priest of Trzebinia, 
ee of intoxication, and betrayed the secret. The priest, 
congin® a very worthy man, made it immediately known to a 
ous ; of his own in Cracow, and the latter wrote the anonym- 
eg bere to the Minister of Justice. The excitement of the 
eq, 0t¢ is still so great that the authorities have found it neces- 
ie. to protect all the convents of the town by giving each of 
ay Ma military guard. The lady superior has been arrested, 
‘Well as her predecessor, who was living in another convent. 
Rats Board of Trinity College, Dublin, will hold their first 
Sth ation for women between the 25th of March and the 
array of April, 1870. The senior lecturer has charge of the 
: ogee ments for these examinations. Two classes of candi- 
fift 8, senior and junior, are contemplated.—juniors to be between 
en and eighteen, seniors eighteen. In any town or locality 
eanay a ladies’ committee is constituted, and where twenty 
meh tes present themselves, an examination will be held, 
candidate paying a fee of 17. Certificates will be given, 
~~ 20 list will be published ; the result of the examination 
rH be sent to each successful candidate. The subjects com- 
Se English language and literature, French, Spanish, German, 
‘an, and Latin. 
aie gt between the Duke and Duchess d’Ossuna and their 
fors ressers, MM. Leroy and Albert, has just been heard be- 
ag the Civil Tribunal. The duke, on being formerly sent 
Ambassador for Spain to St. Petersburg by Queen Tsablla, 
ip uched to his embassy a coiffeur from the firm just men- 
ned, for whose services he agreed to pay 500fr. a month. 
4 ill for 4,925fr., including different articles of perfumery, 
le 8 eventually sent in, and the Duke d’Ossuna offered 4,175fr., 
= Ucting 750fr. which had been paid direct to the man on 
Saat. The others, however, claimed the full amount, on 
i ground that their assistant had not been authorised to 
ther money for them, and having levied an execution on 
Men 1oo28° of the duke while he was staying at the Hotel 
lise: in Paris, the late ambassador was forced to deposit, at 
= aisse des Depdts, the sum demanded, in order to recover 
of Personal property. The court now decided that his offer 


ba ,»175fr. was sufficient, and condemned the hairdresser to 
Y the costs. 


A Marrimontat Hoax at Havirax.—Another of these 
Sid common jokes (the Leeds Mercury reports) has been 
- betrated in Halifax, the victim being a commercial traveller 
ties Mona’s Isle. About four months ago there appeared in 
“a, Alanchester papers an advertisement for a wife. Some 
oy at Halifax, taking into their scheme the advice and 
. istance of a lady, replied to the advertisement in the hope 
fugu in’ ‘a good lark.” Their expectations were soon 
ed, for in a few days they received a reply, dated 
ad elas, Isle of Man, in which it was set forth that the 
Vertiser was a commercial traveller in great need of a wife. 
: er letters followed recounting the qualifications and accom- 
«Shments of the lady, who gave herself the name of 
Don ellla.” An exchange of cartes took place, and the corre- 
°ndence has been kept up ever since. Curiously, however, 
Sabella” was very anxious (according to her letters) to see 
Visit rer iD person, and the anxious Manxman promised to 
Re Halifax last week. This, however, he did not do, in con- 
auence of a pressure of other business ; but having to be in 
epikshire on Thursday, he promised to call at Halifax and see 
thes Isabella.” She on her part promised to meet him at 
Wor pation, and, in order that he might recognise her, she 
and. d wear blue ribbons in her bonnet, have a tall chignon, 
by , Wear a black brooch and cross. The lover duly arrived 
Plate. 7.10 train, and met his ‘darling Isabella” on the 
in crm. They first repaired to the house of a ‘* relative ” 
bel] arrison-road, and afterwards went to the house of ‘‘ Isa- 
tro a,” in Rhodes-street, where ‘‘ Dear W——” could be in- 
and Uced to mamma,” &c. 


n ; Here he was ushered into a room, 

oon Isabella” left him, as she said, for a few moments. No 
; er had ‘Isabella ” left him than he was surrounded by 
+ Ut half-a-dozen young men, who congratulated him upon 
coo} val. Seeing he was hoaxed he took the thing quite 
torn,” Soon afterwards he was entertained at supper by his 
ase enters, with whom he spent a convivial evening, until 
of hiP midnight, when he was suffered to depart on payment 
Of = Own proportion of the expense of the entertainment. 
Reonsun the fair ‘‘ Isabella” did not again appear upon the 
Member of the German Customs Parliament, in a letter 
= Constituents, proposes to lay a taxon pianos. I have 
= to believe, he says, that in the territory of the 
€rein, from the Baltic to the Alps, there are no less than 


A 
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30,6, pianos of every age and race. Let us suppose that 
and q of these, the professional implements of music-teachers 
that ancing masters, remain duty free, for the same reason 


stil] M e leave butchers’ and shepherds’ dogs untaxed, we shall 
impose ve 370,000 which might be subjected to an annual 
the ay of one to four thalers, according to their value. Taking 
Viel Verage taxation at two thalers per piano, this would 

an annual amount of 740,000 thalers. 


OSSR ic? m 
ean. SEITE s Hatr RESTORER is the only preparation which 
CEES aed relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
roperties which It re pure in supplying the colouring 
i ich may have become defici 
Sease, Price 33, 6d. per bottle. e deficient through age or 
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bhe Mouseheeper. 
A PARCEL OF AMERICAN RECEIPTS. 

STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE.—This makes a very nice 
addition to the tea-table, or can be used asa dessert. Take 
one quart of sifted flour, stir very thoroughly into it half a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda free of lumps ; then one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar must be well mixed into it, a table- 
spoonful of butter (lard will do), one teaspoonful of salt, about 
a coffee-cupful of water. Itis best mixed with a knife, cut- 
ting it through and through, and if possible do not put your 
hands into it except in rolling it out. Flour the board 
slightly, and turn it out, scraping it out with the knife. The 
mass should be as moist as you can well manage. If this 
amount of water does not do add more. Roll it smoothly 
out, making two round cakes of about half an inch in thick- 
ness. Bake in a dripping-pan (greased) in a quick oven. 
When done split open; put in a large dish ; butter them ; 
cover with berries ; sugar them ; then another piece of cake, 
making the berries the top layer. Pour cream over all. 

CurRANTS SpiceD.—To eight quarts of ripe currants add 
four pounds of sugar, one pint of the best vinegar, and ground 
spices to suit your taste. Boil about one hour, put into jars, 
and cover as other preserves. They should not be used under 
three months. 

Curerry Puppinc.—Make a batter as you would for any 
ordinary boiled pudding, only a little thicker when you add 
fruit, as that seems to thin it. For three persons take one 
pint of milk, four eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
enough flour to make a stiff batter, a scant teaspoonful of 
salt. The cherries must be stoned, and put them in until the 
pudding is thick with them. Pour into a pudding-bag, well 
soaked and wrung out of cold water, to prevent its sticking ; 
if you have a pudding. mould use it. Drop into a vessel of 
boiling water, and be very careful that there is sufficient 
water to cover it, and that it does not stop boiling while the 
pudding isin. It takes about half-an-hour to cook it. Turn 
out of the bag, and send to table hot. Eat with fairy butter 
or sauce. 

A Nice Farry Burrer is made by creaming good, sweet 
butter with twice its weight of powdered white sugar till 
thoroughly smooth; add about a tablespoonful of wine or 
brandy to two of butter. Brown sugar makes a darker sauce 
than white sugar. For another sauce, cream a quarter of a 
pound of butter, stir in a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
add yolk of egg, half a gill of wine or brandy. Put over the 
fire, and stir until it simmers ; grate a little nutmeg over it. 
Send to table. The butter you use should be carefully washed 
to get the salt out. 

CHERRIES are very nice put up for winter use as you do 
gooseberries, stoning them first. They make nice pies, or 
can be used for sauce. 

Fancy Puppine.—First put on to boil one quart of new 
milk ; stir well yolks of four eggs ; add a little milk; and 
when the milk over the fire begins to boil, stir in the beaten 
yolks. When it simmers (do not let it boil, or it will be apt 
to curdle) take it off the fire, and add one scant teacupful of 
sugar ; pour hot over one pint of breadcrumbs ; let it get cold. 
Beat the whites of the four eggs until they will stand alone ; 
spread preserves or ripe strawberries over the breadcrumbs 
and custard, which should be in a yellow baking-dish. Heap 
the beaten whites on top of all, sprinkle a little sugar on it, 
and set it on a brick in the oven a few minutes to brown ; the 
pudding should not get heated through, only browned on top ; 
the sugar sprinkled over it makes it brown more easily. 

Strawberry or Raspberry Cordial is very elegant, instead of 
wine, with cake. Sugar down the berries overnight, using 
more sugar than you would for the table, about half as much 
again. In the morning lay them in a hair sieve over the 
basin ; let them remain until evening, so as to thoroughly 
drain ; then put the juice in a thick flannel bag ; let it drain 
all night, being careful not to squeeze it, as that takes out the 
brightness and clearness. All this should be done in a cool 
cellar, or it will be apt to sour. Add brandy in proportion of 
one-third the quantity of juice, and as much more sugar as the 
taste demands. Bottle it tightly. It will keep six or eight 
years, and is better at last thanat first. The cordial can be 
made of peaches also, and pine-apples. : 

A CHEAP, Goop GINGER CAKE is made without milk or 
eggs by putting a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda into a 
coffee-cup ; set the cup into a pan or crock ; pour over it, 
until the cup is full, boiling water ; add a large tablespoonful 
of butter or lard, three quarters of a coffee-cupful of brown 
sugar, and the same quantity of molasses ; stir in two cups of 
flour; beat well; add a tablespoonful of ground ginger, a 
small quantity of cinnamon, cloves, all-spice. It should be 
stiff enough to drop from the spoon easily, but not runny. 
Beat well, and there will be bubble init. Pour intoa well- 
buttered pan, and bake ina moderate oven about half an hour 
or three-quarters. For children it is very nice, not being rich. 


Horses in Calcutta have taken to wearing turbans. They 
are said to be very unsightly, but very useful. Chignons may 
come next. 

The marriage of a popular American actor was recently 
celebrated in New York. His principal gift to his bride con- 
sisted of a casket made of mother-of-pearl, ivory, and gold, 
containing love-letters received by him since his career, A 
New York paper is enabled to state that there were 3,796 I 

Tue Liapiniry or Hvssanps.—On Saturday, in the City 
of London Court, the case ‘Franks v. Olding” was heard. 
It was a claim for meat supplied : and the defendant said he 
knew nothing of the affair. The plaintiff said the goods were 


sold to a person named Arnheim, and the defendant married | & 


Arnheim’s sister, who took all Arnheim’s goods after his 
death. After some evidence, his Honour held that the de- 
fendant having married a woman who administered to her 
brother’s estate, he was liable for her debts. 


Scrence anp Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/, A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The bcok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs 0 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 
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BLACK AND WHITE PEeprer.—The difference between these 
substances is this: Black pepper consists of the berries in a 
natural state, dried with a portion of the pulp or husk 
adhering to them. This outer husk is much more pungent 
than the inner berry. White pepper is made by steeping the 
ordinary black pepper in brine until the husk can be rubbed 
off. This done, the berries are again dried, and they become 
the mild white pepper. ° 

Drying SuccuLENT PLants.—I have succeeded in drying 
succulent plants and orchids, in a very satisfactory manner, 
by plunging them first into boiling water, which arrests any 
further growth; and I have never been disappointed by 
finding the leaves fall off when dried, as is the case with speci- 
mens not treated in this manner; and, moreover, the colour 
remains unimpaired for years.” —Hardwicke’s Science Gossip. 

The uses to which paper can be put seem to be in no way 
exhausted yet. Paper collars have become a great fact of the 
present nineteenth century, but what will ladies say to paper 
petticoats? These have been produced with great success, 
and will rival in every way the snow-white and elaborately 
ornate garments poor male mortals are accustomed to look 
upon with fear and reverence. We have all heard of the 
artist who used to make caricatures of his friends upon his 
shirt collars, and the author who inscribed an epic upon a 
couple of dozen of the same useful articles of attire. Thus we see 
a field of great usefulness for the petticoat of the future. Young 
ladies can make sketches from nature on their own petti- 
coats. Every damsel her own sketch-book, will be their motto. 
Poets can inscribe sonnets to their mistresses’ ankles round the 
hem of her petticoat. Mothers can have fairy tales, alpha- 
bets, and small scholastic works inscribed on their garments, 
and so instruct their children as they walk about with them. 
Fancy the announcement, ‘‘ Madame Percale begs. leave to 
call the attention of ladies about to visit the sea side to her 
new and richly embroidered petticoats, at one shilling each. 
Each petticoat contains an instalment of a new novel of great 
domestic interest, by Mr. Anthony Trollope, entitled ‘ Tucks 
or Frills.’ The story will be complete in fifty weekly petti- 
coats.” There is no reason whatever, says a wag, that 
journalism should not be represented in this way. For ex- 
ample, Z'he Daily Petticoat, a journal for ladies; or T'he 
Weekly Pinafore and Girl's Gazette. 

A carillon of forty-three bells, the only one in the United 
States, and the third largest in the world, has been conse- 
crated at St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Buffalo. Six bishops par- 
ticipated in the consecration. 

When the speculative Barnum determined to hold a Baby 
Show in New York, he caused himself to be arrested for 
kissing a mother. His defence, when he was brought before 
a magistrate for this offence against good morals, was that he 
had been searching high and low for beautiful babies, and that 
at last he had found one so exquisite that carried away by a 
feeling of respectful admiration, he had kissed the mother for 
the sake of her infant. Mr. Barnum was fined one dollar, and 
an account of the trial appeared in every newspaper in the 
land. The speculation proved a successful one, the show went 
on for several days, and during that time the part of Broad- 
way in which ‘ Barnum’s Museum” is situated was almost 
blocked up by carriages of those who were eager to see the 
infant whose charms were so wonderful that the heart of the 
great Barnum had been vanquished, and he had forgotten the 
citizen in the man. When the exhibition came to an end Mr. 
Barnum explained to his gulled but admiring fellow-citizens 
how, by the expenditure of one dollar, he had realised several 
thousands. 

The latest mania with the ladies of the fashionable world of 
Paris is to have a ‘‘monkey ”—those from the East Indies are 
preferred. Poodle and Havana dogs have had their day, and 
only serve to amuse the grinning favourite. Some of these 
pets are elegantly dressed. 

Most, if not all, of our writers on early morals, manners, 
customs, cookery, and household affairs, have somewhat 
carelessly overlooked a very curious and important book, that 
would have yielded them no end of illustrations, ‘‘ Le 
Ménagier de Paris,” a treatise on morals ‘and domestic 
economy, composed about the year 1393, by a wealthy 
Parisian, for the instruction of his young wife, and edited in 
1847 by M. Pichon, for the Société des Bibliophiles Frangais. 
The book, though scarce, is still procurable, and is certainly 
no less valuable in its way, while it is even more curious, 
than its better-known fellow, ‘‘ ‘The Book of the Knight of 
the Tour-Landry,” wherein he wrote, in 1372, ‘* The Good 
Manners of Good Dames, and their Good Deeds,” to the end 
that his daughters might take example thereby. The 
“Ménagier ” begins with the love of God and the salvation of 
the young wife’s soul—she is only fifteen—ends with recipes 
for cooking sardines and young herrings, and embraces 
between these extremes the whole duty of woman, as well the 
propriety of keeping her eyes on the ground as she walks 
about the town, as of ordering her servants to put their bed- 
candles out with their fingers or their mouths, and not with 
their shirts. 

The present which the partisans of Denmark in Northern 
Schleswig have made to the Prince Royal and the Princess 
Louise on their marriage, is an enormous silver cup on a 
column too feet high. The pedestal is surrounded with the 
ciphers of the bridal pair and the arms of the principal towns 
of North Schleswig, Sweden, Denmark, &c. The total weight 
of the vaze is 14lbs. : . 

A discovery has just been made in Russia of a Byzantine 
cameo in onyx, dating from the seventeenth century. The 
em, which is embedded in a golden cup, presented to the 
Cathedral of Ouspenski by Catharine II., 1s two inches in 
length, and of an oval form. The relief represents a cross 
surmounted by a medallion bearing the effigy of the Saviour, 
accompanied by two figures of angels, An inscription in 
Greek characters contains the name of the Emperor Leontius, 
who reigned at Byzantium from 696 to 699, having usurped 
the throne after the death of Justinian IL. 

Ladies who attempt to improve their complexion by the use 
of poudre de riz must be careful. A letter from Baden-Baden 
narrates an amusing incident which recently happened to aa 
American lady at the waters. ‘Though endowed by nature 
with a lovely complexion, she thinks it necessary to enhance 
her charms by a free application of poudre de riz, and, having 
incautiously leant over one of the hot wells, the gas, by some 
chemical process, turned the bismuth used in the powder 
black, the contrast with her rosy cheeks making her look, as a 
Frenchman remarked, like la Déesse du rouge et noir. 

Ladies who bathe will be interested’ in the costume of lady 
bathers at Dieppe. At that town the members of a newly- 
formed swimming club wear a vétement of stout white merino, 
close-fitting to the shape, and bound at the knees with scarlet 
ribbon, a scarlet sash round the waist, and a scarlet ruche 
round the neck ; short sleeves, looped with scarlet bows, and 
a ceducts of the same material as the vétement, with a scarlet 
peak, 
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panlecec at emtioet oa 
THE SPREADING RUMOUR. 
Says Gossip One to Gossip Two : 
‘* While shopping in the town, 
Old Mrs. Pry to me remarked— 
Smith bought his goods of Brown.” 


Says Gossip Two to Gossip Three, 
Who cast her eyelids down : 

**T’ve heard it said, to day, my friend, 
Smith got his goods from Brown.” 


Says Gossip Three to Gossip Four, 
With somewhat of a frown: : 

‘* T’ve heard strange news—what do you think ? 
Smith took his goods from Brown!” 


Says Gossip Four to Gossip Five, 
Who blazed it round the town : 

‘lve heard to-day such shocking news— 
Smith stole his goods from Brown !”’ 


THE OTHER DAY. 


The shadow of some hundred years 
Falls on a mansion quaint and grey, 
Where I, with mingled hopes and fears, 

Whispered sweet secrets in the ears 
Of one whom now I see through tears— 
Only the other day. 


Oh, Margaret ! my Margaret ! 
As oft in rhyme I used to say : 
Girl with the eyes of violet ! 
How in the pine-wood walks we met 
When early flowers with dew were wet ! 
’*Twas but the other day. 


When sunset skies were amethyst, 
We to the woodlands fcund our way : 
At eve our elders played at whist, 
And we of course were never missed 
When we stole out, and talked and kissed— 
Only the other day. 


I went across the salt-sea foam— 
We corresponded while away. 
Paris I saw, Vienna, Rome, 
The Bridge of Sighs, St. Peter’s dome, 
And then, with hungry heart, came home 
By steam the other day. 


My Madge was married to an earl ! 
(A gouty one, I’m glad to say ;) 
Her tresses have the self-same curl ; 
Through rose-bud lips you see the pearl. 
But oh ! she’s not the little girl 
I wooed the other day 


A BripEGROOoM’s Farra.—An ignorant fellow, who was 
about to get married, resolved to make himself perfect in the 
responses of the Marriage Service ; but by mistake he learned 
the Office of Baptism for those of Riper Years. So when the 
clergyman asked him in the church, ‘‘ Wilt thou have this 
woman to be thy wedded wife?” the bridegroom answered, in 
a solemn tone, ‘‘I renounce them all.” The astonished 
minister said, ‘‘ I think you are a fool ;” to which he replied, 
‘* All this I steadfastly believe.” 
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A DETERMINED PAIR, 
Anna. 
Now, mother, dear, don’t talk, I pray, 
My heart remains true still : 
In spite of all you choose to say, 
I’m bound to have my Will. 


William. 
No longer, father, will I stand 
This overbearing manner ; » 
With her I’ll leave my home and land, 
For I’m bound to Have Anna. 


A lady, proudly conscious of her dignity, while descanting 
on the superiority of nobility, remarked to a large company of 
visitors that the three classes of the community, nobility, 
gentry, and commonalty, might be well compared to china, 
delf, and crockery. A few minutes elapsed, when she sent 
for her little girl to the nursery. John, the footman, was des- 
patched with orders to the nursery maid, to whom he bawled 
from the bottom of the stairs, ‘‘ Hallo! crockery, bring down 
little china.” 

SAVED HIs WuipPinc.—A little urchin seven or eight years 
old, in one of our schools where a Miss Blodgett was teacher, 
composed the following and wrote it on his slate at prayer 

| time, to the great amusement of the boys :— 
: A little mouse ran up the stairs 
I To hear Miss Blodgett say her prayers. 
The teacher discovered the rhyme, and called out the culprit. 
For a punishment she gave him his choice, to make another 
rhyme in five minutes or be whipped. So after thinking and 
blinking and scratching his head till his time was nearly out, 
and the teacher raised the stick in a threatening manner, at 
the last moment he exclaimed— 
Here I stand before Miss Blodgett, 
She’s going to strike, and I’m going to dodge it. 
He was sent to his seat. 

Bridget was hired in a female boarding-school, and was told 
to ring the first bell at six o’clock in the morning. At half- 
past six o’clock the pupils were required to attend prayers ; 
but for several mornings after Bridget commenced her labours 
many were unusually tardy, giving as an excuse that they did 
not hear the rising-bell. ‘Sure, Marm,” she replied, ‘I 
never rings it very hard, for fear I might wake the young 
ladies !’’ 

An old lady, meeting a Cambridge man recently, asked him 
how her nephew behaved himself. ‘Truly, madam,” said 
he, ‘‘he’s a brave fellow, and sticks close to Catherine Hall 
(the name of a college). ‘‘I vow,” said she, ‘‘I feared as 
much ; he was always hankering after the girls from a boy.” 

A Suient Mistake.—Husband : ‘ Confound the hair oil, 
how it sticks !’--Wife : ‘Oh, Harry, that is not the hair oil, 
it must be the baby’s soothing syrup.” 


A couple of Irish lads, wishing to obtain a little pocket- 
money, determined to go into the country during harvest-time 
and work among the farmers. ‘‘Can you cradle ?’ asked the 
farmer. Now, an Irishman in search of work was never known 
to confess ignorance of anything, but the question was a per- 
plexer. The boys looked at each other fora suggestion. No 
use. At length Dennis, looking boldly at the farmer, said : 
‘*Of course we can cradle; but couldn’t ye give us a job out- 
doors ?” 

WHERE TO FIND MILKMEN.—At the watering-places. 


A CrysTaL Guost.—A glass shade. 
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A gentleman who was rather impatient at table declared e 
wished he could manage without servants. ‘* Why not ad 
a dumb-waiter?” suggested a friend. ‘+ Because,” return 
the other, ‘‘I have tried them—they don’t answer.” 


It is said that when Lord Byron sent to his wife the 

known touching lines — 
Fare thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well ! he 

he enclosed in the same envelope a butcher’s bill, with t 
pencilled remark: ‘‘T.ease look over this ; I don’t think 
had so much meat.” The conjunction of ideas was #1 
affecting. Ig 

QurEsTion In _AsTroNoMy.—People speak of the su? 
breaking out. Will this account for the spots on its face ? p 

Taxinc Her at Her Worp.—The late Rev. Dr. Wigh 
man, of Kirkamboe, was a simple-minded clergyman of t 4 
old school. When a young man he paid his addresses Let 
lady in the parish, and his suit was accepted on t 
condition that it met the approval of the lady’s mother. 
cordingly, the doctor waited upon the matron, and, stating 
his case, the good woman, delighted at the proposal, pass® S 
the usual Scottish compliment : re pies 


ell- 


‘*Deed, doctor, youre 
owre guid for our Janet. I’m sure she’s no guid eno’ for Y® 
“‘ Weel, weel,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘ ye ken best ; so we'll say 
nae mair aboot it.” No more was said, and the social inter 
course of the parties continued on the same footing as befor 
About forty years afterward Dr. Wightman died an 9 
bachelor, and the lady an old maid. ae 

When is a wife like a great-coat?—When her husband }* 
wrapped up in her. 

THE CHILD oF THR SEA.—The harbour buoy. 

THE HARNESS oF Lire.—The traces of time. 

Recently a lady residing in Boston had occasion to corre 
her little girl, and was somewhat astonished and amused a fe 
hours afterward, when putting her daughter to bed. After be 
usual prayer she added, ‘‘God bless good papa, and God ples? 
mamma, and make her a good mamma.” 

The young son of the Count of Flanders has just received 
the names of Baldwin Leopold Philip Marie Charles Antom? 
Joseph Louis. It is to be hoped, says Figaro, that, with 
these appellations, there will be no difficulty in recognising t 5 
young Prince in the future, and avoiding all embarrass!? 
questions of mistaken identity. Z 

An old offender was lately introduced to a new county justice 
as John Simmons, alias Jones, alias Smith. ‘I'll try the swe 
omen first,” said the thick-headed justice. ‘ Bring in Alic? 

ones.” 


a ee 


Hottoway’s Pruis.—THr Feman’s Frrenp. —The wo 
derful cures effected by these Pills have alone enabled the” 
to withstand the keenest opposition for years. They 4° 
valued at the humblest hearths as well as in the houses ° 
comfort and wealth. Holloway’s Pills work a thoroug” 
purification of the whole system without disordering, wea*” 
ening, or otherwise interfering with the natural action of a2Y 
organ. They are admitted to be the best restorers of appetite 
strength, and perfect health to the most delicate constitutio® 
They give colour and freshness to the face, and by the! 
gentle alterative properties eradicate from the system the 
germs of complaints which, by the obstruction of humour 
consign tens of thousands of females annually to an eatly. 
grave, who might, by the use of these Pills, be spared to the! 
families and friends. 
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AIR OF CHINESE SUBJECTS, | THE CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING 


beautifully finished in colours, post-frec, 13 stamps ; 
or Set of three oval Medallions of larger size, post-free, 25 
stamps. <A pleasing variety for the scrap-book or screen.— 


JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S NEWEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS, &c: 
A new CATALOGUE may be had, gratis and post-free, 
upon application to Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and CO, 
Such names as the following are a guarantee for the select 
Songs catalogued here: Franz Abt. G. B. Allen, G. Barker, 
Beethoven, Sir H. Bishop, J. Cherry, W. H. Cummings, E. 
Flood, Anne Fricker, A. S. Gatty, Stephen Glover, P. 
Guglielmo, G. F. Handel, J. L. Hatton, W. Hills, J. Hobbs, 
C. Horn, F. Kiicken, A. Leduc, A. Lee, Miss Lindsay, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, S. Nelson, H. Smart, B. Richards, 
H. Russell, J. R. Thomas, W. V. Wallace, W. T. Wrighton, 


O FAIR DOVE, O FOND LOVE: Long, long ago; Not 
50 bad for me. All by A.S. GATTY. Each free for 19 
stamps. See critique in last Saturday's “Illustrated Lon- 
don News” of this rising author and his compositions. 


SHE WAS MY BOYHOOD’S DREAM (HATTON), free 
for 19 stamps. Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings, and imme- 
diately encored, at the Misses Jewell’s Concert on the llth 
ult. See critique in last Saturday’s ‘ Illustrated London 
News.” 

London: New Burlington-street. 


MY BOYHOOD’S DREAM 
(Hatton). Price 3s. Sung by Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and immediately encored, at 
the Misses Jewell’s Concert, on the 11th 
ult. See critique of Saturday’s Illus- 
trated London News. 

London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street. 
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MAGAZINE. 


Conducted by the Rev. R. H. Baynus, M.A. 
Contents for August, 1869:— 
THE TRIALS OF MARGARET BRANDRETH. 


Chaps. VIII, and 1X. By S. R. Townshend Mayer, 
F.R.S.L. With an Illustration by Charles Gliddon. 


THE BISHOPS OF LINCOLN. By the Rev. Mackenzie 
E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

THE TREASURES OF OUR HILLS. Chap. II. By 
Margaret Plues. 

MR. CHURCHWARDEN WURZEL. By Cuthbert Bede. 

“OH! MR. GREGG! MY ''HUMB!” Chaps. [V.and V. 
By Lawrence W. Burton. 

WHAT THE MOUNTAIN SAID TO THE MAIDEN, 
By the Rev. Samuel J. Stone, B.A. 

OUR CHURCH MUSIC. By the Rev. W. Wilkinson. 

A LONELY LIFE. Chaps. X11. and XIIl. By G, 
Stanley Arnold. 

WEST COUNTRY FOLK-LORE. By 8. M. G. 


DAYBREAK IN ITALY. Chaps. XI. and XII. 
Emma Leslie. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 


TORIES OF OLD ENGLAND. By 


G. E. SARGENT. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HE EXILE’S TRUST: a Tale of the 
French Revolution ; and other Stories. By FRANCES 
BROWNE, Author of “The Foundling of the Fens,” &c. 
Engravings. ‘ Leisure Hour Library.” 1s., neat cover; 
2s., handsomely bound in boards. 


PANORAMIC SERIES, consisting of 
Twelve Pictures printed in Oil Colours, with Descrip- 
tive Letter-press, and folding in an Ornamental Cover. 6d. 
each set ; on linen, untearable, 1s. each. 
1. History of Joseph. | 2. History of the Bible. 


FLORAL REWARD CARDS. Packet 
B, containing Sixteen Cards, 8d. per packet. 
Reticiovs Tracr Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, 
Piccadilly. Brighton Depot, 31, Western-road. 


By 


DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, <c. 


THE LADY’S NEW COSTUMES. 


BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, elegantl 


cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 21s, 


dd 
WALKING COSTUME, 17s. 6d. 


Ditto, ditto, SHORT 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CoO. 


Having just received a 


from a Parisian Howse large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchased 


material is of th lh very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above exceedingly low prices. 
effective, Without being cugenbtion, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the gly 1) 


The 
Braiding Patterns are handsome and 


NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for sarees fi 
8d. e 


Se Is. 8d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s, 6d. Jackets from 


J. BEDFORD & Co.'s NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


168, REGENT STREET, & 


An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and F 


46, GOODGE STREET, W. 


ancy # rticles gratis and post-free. 


So GES RED SIRS RR == np Ete oct remmemn ner ee I Rar tage has ata aes en hase 


DRESSES IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c.,, 
THE FORMER FROM Is. 114p. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 
THE LATTER, 1}p., 23p., 33p., 4$p., & 63p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 8tp., WORTH. 18: 43% 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACE SHAWLS, 1s. 11}p., 2s. 11p., 3s. 11p. & 4s.. HD. 
Many of the above less than half the original cost. THIS DAY. 


Ss LDHWIS & CO,, 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields M50" 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK siuB»: 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dre* 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH- 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 
HAVING PURCHASED 
AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED Ail IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. ead Patterns. 


12' Spoons; Table Siiiseti,tssessseoscvsccrsvcasccnesssssece £1E16 So 0 Beers, £211 0 
1D Rae Dessert ircsrtersoc tee ee 1356 Seite: 118 0 
12 Pred NN, reer ier retire OFI29 eee 1 1 6 
4 Fiees Saltire nei ete ae: O53 a6 eee 6 6 0 
6 Fire toe cocirre tier tree eth Ob Binh Bae: : 0 8 6 
2 pei ap GYAN Yee. ccseccs 62e0e cas sb2t Ore castes tai ee se ORI CAGY oe cbeperrry: 017 0 
Z Liadles, Sauce y...<stie tekst arscsbestositesdijcieotesss PL a RR Be eee 0 8 6 
Deets, ic GON Teac tecpactrolir etait onceseeatcscectearst es Op1 28 Oo rasteess 015 0 
12 Borks: Table !cimtrcaceteseacase riers PAR: ei Nalin eee Sule 0 
17 errs Dessert oot terri siee TyldmOwre. s.ecneces 2° 6°0 
£95143 £13 13 6 4 
The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quotes ed, 


Nortor.--RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as adve 
as some are sold out. 


82, T? ND LONDON, W.C. 


August 7, eee SSSA ADR) OWA ABAP BRD 


Oman SS" Lak Pe LEE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


of Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
omuglish and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
trandthions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 


r 
reat ed, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
ermar ny. 


i ee 
By Her Majesty's Boxe Letters Patent. 


Morrison's CES Hem-Folder 
FOR 
HE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


»Manancer solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
pe aker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Dlicatice no. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


SS Sita te rag chatted porelcatee ie ad 


Le ET H.—JEWEL-POINTED 
INSTRUMENTS : A Treatise on their safety, comfort, 

Tea cticieney i in the cleansing and improvement of Natural 
h. By A. ESKELL, Consulting Dental Practitioner, 

iA Grosvenor- street, Grosvenor-square. Free on applica- 
» Or by post for two stamps. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
CL orm Piccadilly, W. —WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
Ema HES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Wager: is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
Sewen for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
: ery, trinkets, old china, and miscellaneous property, 
mitt All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
cone by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
on and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 


—hded to, Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &e, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


a gaterial, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 

- Combs © articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 

Ines transparency with unequalled strength and 

®edom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 

is of easy application, A few of the uscs to which it 

ay be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 

Glasses and Earthenw: are, Glass Shades, Chimney 

Chi Thaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 

M ree of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 

aa and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 

One, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 

ern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
enew ed, however much broken. 


ee in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
® Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


er 


LEFT-oFF CLOTHES.— WANTED, 
CLor any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
or L, THES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
haat Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
€s or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
Pare full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs, 
LLIps, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
. — from town or country the full value sent by post- 
Betay Order, Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
blished 1820, 


Sai a =o ieee ee agents 
LEF?-orr CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


ey PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
in are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
Ceiye of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
AN}. tee ntensive orders from their agents in the colonfes. 
€rs and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
Estab 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 


ished 1820. Cash only. 
SE eee 
[2rr. OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 


Pry, CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 


& waREIES, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
8 


hed 1820. Terms, cash only. 


[zrr- OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Cc cash Tocade, Velvet, and other Dressed BOUGHT for 
H by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 

m . T-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 


[zrr- OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 


Chery ae fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
cts by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Ulin €ster-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 


€d 1890, Terms, Ready Money. 


[zer. OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
stiture, Indian, and other Dreéses, Guns, Revolvers, 

= Bae Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
SY €wellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
rg eet, BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
Day, Reely anchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 


Established 1820, 


Leer OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 

ang the: ILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
Montre T only addresses dre as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Austra, al, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Longs 3 and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
Ada, sy W., where all letters and parcels must be 
No Co d. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


*ahexion with any other House of the same Name. 


Bugs, iS, FLEAS, and all INSECTS 
ate ntly destroyed by using McDOUGALL’S DIS 
ING 2 and INSECT SOAP, the best for Household 
Se ‘ring Purposes, Free from Poison. Household, 6d.; 
Bor a 4d. per lb. Sold everywhere. — McDOUGALL 
Mant Neha RS, London, 11, Arthur-street, West E.C. 
. ter, Port- street. 


rte: AT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
ES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


be 
Chea amen EN GES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
esting °r all who wish to sing or speak well. 
he te Snial No, 845.—Jexny Linp writes: 


im “TI confirm 
Teg ony already so general.” 


Neti enial No. 621.—Lovisa Prxe writes: “1 have 
Rl eating meek from the use of them.” 

“4 to gi se No, 598.—Sir Micnarx Costa writes: I am 
: Te timoniat testimonial to their efficiency.” 

PPro = al 4,126.—Arcupisnor Manxixa writes: “I 
. * hae highly of them.” 
e 

ie D, an, vr delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
OTF Herease the power and compass of the voice, 


Yoo, “S de 
ree Shirase and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
& yy din 
ta or Toe at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
lag Ckfriarg pos 42 bY MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Toad London, and all Chemists, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “‘CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and perrectiy sMooTH, 55s, each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


Patent Mid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


{ Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

| Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. <All Gloves post free. 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
OITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


PATENT) 


TRADE MARK. 


f Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair, 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King Wil)iam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to” any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s,, 4s., and 8s, Tins. 


2s., 2s, 4d. ; 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
“And all Chemists. 


ST. JAMES’S GALLERY. 


BRIGHTON j in 1869. 


BY JAMES WEBB, ESQ. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW DAILY FROM i0 TILL 6. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


ies Eh Ge INES Abeer: 


“i DENMARK * " PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 


Price 22 Guineas, 


Carriages and Harness of all kinds, for home and 
foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
\  - PATENT NoISELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on 1 application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM- PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
_, Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
=e Hire. 


A THE. REMOVALor 
mIAcES T FO 
rear 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s. 9d., 48. 6d., & 11s. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, — 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at ls. 144. 


59 
USE ONLY 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NG OTHER 


THE 


HAT can be a Greater SOLACE 

toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of her 

confinement than the knowledge that she will have all the 

required medical attendance and medicine without the 

necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching on 

the hard and often scanty earnings of herself or her 
husband ? 


[THE ROYAL MATERNITY 

CHARITY (Established 1757) is a LYING-IN 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous medical 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes at 
the time of their confinement, on the recommendation ot 
subscribers. 

3,442 women were thus assisted last year. 

The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and additional 
subscribers are greatly needed. 

‘*In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for want of 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every street 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s Cen- 
tenary Festival, 1857. 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Institu- 
tion so peculiarly deserving thcir consideration, is earnestly 


solicited. 
J. SEABROOK, Secretary 


Office, 31, Finsbury-square, 


NU LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGE’S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


Sold in Bottles at 8s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 


18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
the Handkerchief known as 


“THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &ec. 
3 56, OXFORD STREET, thiee doors 
west of the Pantheon Gin’ accordance with 
previous Jonnduncémeitay; is now open for the supply of 
WINES and SPIRITS of the choicest description, in large 
or small quantities, by Imperial measure, at wholesale 
prices.—POWNCEBY & CO., Proprietors. 


OWNCEBY’S PORT WINE for 
INVALIDS, as analyzed by Dr. Hassall, and pro- 
nounced ‘‘a thoroughly good wine, generous and restora 
tive.” 36s. per doz., bottles included.—_POWNCEBY & 
CU., 356, Oxford- strect, W. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
emedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use, 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
vous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. lid. and 2s, 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


\ R. FRANCOIS (late oe Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square,—Consultatton Free. 


WHELPTON'S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
T4d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part ot 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtfal in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
Double Truss, ais. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &¢ 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c.. It is porous, light in texture, and panies 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, Pos age, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, London. 


60. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LORD AUSTIN’ BRIDE. By 


+ Rotanp M. Forp. Post 8vo, cioth, price 10s. 6d. 

“The plot is excellent, though much too sensational for 
our taste... . “Lord Austin’s Bride” is, however, a very 
readable book, and, having once began to read it, it in- 
terests us so much that we do not like to put it down until 
we have read it to the end.”—Court Circular. 

“The plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 
bition of dramatic power.”—Public Opinion. 

“There is character-painting in the novel before us 
which will interest the reader as much as its artistic 
movement bears him along.”—Edinburgh Courant. 

“There is a good deal of ability in this novel, though it 
is strongly sensational. . . . Mr. Ford has designed several 
extremely good characters.”—Scotsman. 

JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 7s, 6d 

* Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Btar, 

“It is long since we have come across a book so original 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

‘* Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incident 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and 1s to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages,”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 

** Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe. 

“In this one-volume novel there is a simple and cleve 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginning, 
contrives to earn for himself a name and position.”—The 
Bookseller. 

“There is a freshness and originality in many passage 
which is very attractive.”—Guardian. 


LOUIS DE. RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dartow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 

“ Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoln 
Standard, 

“‘Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 

London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


YVIL’S END. A Poem. By H. A. 


Burette. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


“The tale itself—one of the ‘ olden times "—is well told, 
and the incidents are well arranged. As a poem, ‘ Wyvil’s 
End’ takes high ground. It is spirited, and the language 
is suitable to the story.”— Worcester Herald. 

“There is vigour in some of the stanzas, and the feelings 
of remorse are traced with an earnestness that frequently 
amounts to power.”—Public Opinion. 

** Asa narrative, ‘ Wyvil’s End’ is full of interest; asa 
poem, it is in parts impassioned and subtle. Mr. Burette 
groups his details or his personages with great accuracy and 
with muon artistic force.—The Leader. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By Wiis Gitsest, Author of ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

“¢The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 
Meadows’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

**¢The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum,’”—A thenceum. 


Third Edition. HF scp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 

By the late Rev. E, Heywoop. 

“This is a little book singularly fitted for those who are 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity.”— 
Christian Times. 

“Tt isa tender and holy little volume, addressing itself 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comfort 
them by the previeus teachings of God’s Word.”—English 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and th 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
* David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His description is a true one, 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad 
versity.’ ‘Che Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 
reference in the book.”— Western Daily Mercury. 

“* The third edition of this little book, published at the 
desire of the friends of the deceased author, will find many 
readers, as in it hte cheering consolations of the Gospel 
are ably and prominently set forth.—/he Bookseller. 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


r © 
Al TS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
seh Pare s i ee Literary, Educational, 
ee iription. cal, Religious, Theological. With a 

«“ Written with much vigour,”— Bookseller, 

“Written with reckless waste of vigour,” Daily Tele 
graph. 

«Written with childish want of vigour.”—Fun, 

“He writes ‘vith good sense and much force.”—Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 

“The sentiments have 2 good deal of truth in them. 
We have in our midst no end of shams and roguery that 
deserve merciless castigation. ... He is quite right in 
pointing out the hypocrisy among Us, and lashing it to the 
best of his ability.”—Public Opinion. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN 102, Fleet-street, E.C 
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THE LADY’S 


u 
B 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREB, 


GEORGE W. HOWE, NnnGER, 


64, REGENT STREET, »- 
LONDON, W. 


WORLD. 


Gold Medal 
PARIS, 
186 7 


OWN PAPER: 


£7 10s 


ADAPTED 
FOR 


ALL KINDS OF WORK, 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
FIRST EXAMINING 


THE “HOWE.” 


IN THE 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
Jull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_ the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
ay extra strong India - rubber 
Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘‘ Vowel 
EB,” 8l. 8s., which combines 
_~ Washing, Wringing, and 

Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘*Tur Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 5/. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 


LOCK-STITCH 


SBW LIN G@ 


MAC EINES. 


NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


AL, 


OXFORD-STREET, 


LONDON. 


R. E. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


THE 


“THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITGH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival, 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Heusehold Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


“SINGER? “new rane” SEWING MACHINE 


All Sew THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new imp 1 
Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 
in every class of Sewing. : 
Hay 59622 Machines sold during one year, ending December! 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


LIVERPOOL ....+- 
MANCHESTER ...- 
NEWCASTLE... «> 
EDINBURGH ...- 


Sourn Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. 
21, Bold Street. 


GLASGoW........ 65, Buchanan Street. 


rovements for every variety of Plain and 


use in a few howrs. 
Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
DuUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
Dusty .... 69, Grafton Street. 


105, Market Street. Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
107, Prince’s Street. BristoL .. 19, High Street. 


Leeps .... 1, Commercial Street. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


CORN FLOUR. 


CHILDREN’S DIbT. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of : 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


rAvcust 7, 1869. 


ERIODICAL SALE, 


during this Month. 
“ODDS and ENDS” of 
_ ACCUMULATED STOCK. 
Rich Silk Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, 


and 
Half Mourning Silk Dresses, 
from £1 19s. 6d. to 30 gs. 
Rich Mantles 
at a great reduction. 

French Summer Bonnets and 

General Millinery 

at very much less than cost price. 
Summer Dresses and Travelling Suits 
at the same rate. 
JAYS’. 


‘Ee CHELTENHAM, a SUIT for 
A LADIES. It can be worn over any cther dress, or 
a perfect Suit in itself. The Skirt is very easily buttoned 
on; the Jacket is loose; the Suit is waterproof. (Price 
1} guineas, 

JAYS’. 


“We have rarely seen a lady’s garment so well suited for 
our own climate or for Continental travelling.”—Morning 


Paper. 
LACK FABRICS for SUMMER 


WEAR. Messrs. JAY have some very nice Black Skirts 
made up, Prices from 1 suinee anda haif, bodies included. 
AYS’. 


DDS AND ENDS AT THE SEASON’S 


CLOSE.—Messrs. JAY are prepared to offer Odds and 
Ends of their Stock of Rich French Model Silk Dinner 
Dresses. Velvet and other Mantles, at a reduction of from 
5 gs. to 10 gs. on each article. As the quantities in stock 
are limited, Messrs. Jay will not be able to spare any for 


approval. 
JAYS’. 


—$<$—<<$<$<$< 


ILK DRESSES, £1 19s. 6d. each. 


Messrs. JAY, having reduced the prices of their 
superabundant Stock, in accordance with their neriodical 
custom, are selling ilk Dresses, fourteen yards in each 
Dress, for £1 19s. 6d. 

JAYS’. 


\ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have always 


at command experienced Dressmakers and Milliners, 
who act as travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency 
for dress, one can be dispatched to any part of the kingdom 
on receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense what- 
ever to the purchaser. All articles are marked in plain 
figures, and charges are the same as if the Goods were 
bought for ready money at ne Warehouse in Regent-street- 

AYS’. 


OUNTRY LADIES and LONDON 


FASHIONS.—The many advertisements of the day 
addressed frequently to the inexperienced, whilst they 
appear to offer facilities, only perplex ladies residing at 4 
distance from the metropolis. Customers may rest assured 
that the specimens and goods sent by Messrs. JAY will at 
all times literally agree, and_that, in dealing with this old- 
established firm, the public will buy at as cheap a cost as 
in any shop in London. 


THE LON DON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STREET, 
JAYS’. 
£ > ADO WORTH OF SALVAGE 
9 DRAPERY, saved from the late Fire oP 
the Premises of Messrs. BODEN and PRATT, Old-Estab 
lished Drapers, of 31, Chalk Farm-road. 

We have purchased the whole of the Stock of the abov 
Firm, consisting of almost every description of General 
Drapery, which is more or less damaged by Fire and 
Water. 

The Stock will be offered for Sale on our Premises, com- 
mencing every morning at 10 o’clock, and will be continued 
for about 14 days, commencing at the same hour each day. 

We would earnestly recommend our Customers to make 
their visits as early in the day as possible, to ensure more 
prompt and careful attention, with a much better choice 
of the SALVAGE STOCK. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
aa ee ee ee nae wd Soe eee 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate im 
Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could no 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing a2 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figure’ 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
of silks makes it impossible to supply more than a limite 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. 
HARVEY & CO. 


Patterns Sent. 


NEX. MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 
Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 
2s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 
quality at 2s. che yard; not to be equalled, 
Patterns Sent. 
WARVEY & CO. 


puack CASHMERE LOOSE 
JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric, elabo- 
rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 18s, 9d. any 
The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates fearfully 
the state of Paris Trade at this crisis. 
Samples Sent. 
HARVEY & CO. 


fee i cet a en i 
ICH SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 6d., 


31s. 6d., 40s, and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacos, 
and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with a warranty 
for wear, at 3s. 6d., wide width, not to be equalled. 
Patterns Sent. 
HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, s. 


THE 
L 


WANZER LOCK -STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 0 

The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 4 

Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. «. 5 5 = 

The success of these new Machines has been unpronal 

dented, and the Company, having erected an adder ie 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete thelr 3 
which they have hitherto been unable todo, Lists iret» 

WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

4, Great Portland-street, W. 


=e FOE F 
PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS © 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKE BS 
EWING MACHINES. — LADIT 
about PURCHASING MACHINES should mitted 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK or Soho 
for SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-strees ity of 
(four doors from Oxford-street). Machines by 


the best makers. 0 
The “ Little Wonder”.....+- yyy tiie a a 
The ‘* Bartlett,” complete .....+++++++ 4 0 
The * Cleopatra” ...cccseneeeeeeerer? a 0 
The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch ” eR KES rere 
Treadle Machines from ...+++++e+e0* me approved 


Machines exchanged within one month if 


‘ yLLIAM 
Printed and Published, for the Proprietor, by of St: 
FREEMAN, at 102, Fleet-street, 10 the aE 7, 1369. 

Bride, City of London.—Saturday, Aug ’ 


